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The  great  success  of  the  Swedish 
films  Frenzy  and  Miss  Julie,  and  of 
the  Danish  film  The  Day  of  Wrath  has 
drawn  much  needed  attention  to  the 
high  standard  of  the  Scandinavian 
Film.  As  Roger  Manvell  writes  in  the 
preface  to  this  volume,  There  is 
a  long  tradition  of  production  in 
both  Denmark  and  Sweden  which 
goes  back  very  early  in  the  history  of 
the  film,  and  the  characteristics  of  the 
Scandinavian  style  are  well  marked 
and  quite  distinct  from  those  of  other 
European  Schools  of  film-making. 
For  these  reasons  we  felt  it  to  be 
important  to  include  a  volume  on  the 
Scandinavian  film,  that  is,  the  film 
of  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway, 
in  the  National  Cinema  Series.' 

H.  Forsyth  Hardy  is  well  known 
as  a  writer  on  the  film.  He  was  for- 
merly film  critic  on  The  Scotsman  and 
was  joint-founder  and  editor  of 
Cinema  Quarterly  (1932-35),  one  of 
the  best  journals  to  have  appeared  in 
Britain  on  the  art  of  the  film.  He  is 
the  author  of  a  number  of  books  on 
film  subjects,  editor  of  Grierson  on 
Documentary,  and  a  contributor  to 
Twenty  Years  of  British  Film  in  the 
National  Cinema  Series.  Also  avail- 
able in  the  same  series  are  Italian 
Cinema  by  Vernon  Jarratt  and  Soviet 
Cinema  by  Thorold  Dickenson  and 
Catherine  de  la  Roche. 
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EDITOR'S   PREFACE 

THE  Scandinavian  film,  and  most  notably  that  of  Sweden,  has  not  yet  received 
the  full  attention  it  deserves  in  Britain,  though  it  is  true  to  add  there  have 
been  signs  more  recently  that  the  audiences  of  the  specialized  cinemas  and  of 
the  film  societies  are  beginning  to  recognize  the  importance  of  Scandinavian  pro- 
duction and  desire  to  see  more  of  it.  The  great  success  of  the  Swedish  film  Frenzy 
(Hets)  and  of  the  Danish  film  The  Day  of  Wrath  drew  much-needed  attention  to 
its  high  standard,  and  helped  considerably  to  sharpen  the  interest  of  British 
audiences.  There  is  a  long  tradition  of  production  in  both  Denmark  and  Sweden 
which  goes  back  very  early  in  the  history  of  the  film,  and  the  characteristics  of  the 
Scandinavian  style  are  well  marked  and  quite  distinct  from  those  of  other  European 
schools  of  film-making.  For  these  reasons  we  felt  it  to  be  important  to  include  a 
volume  on  the  Scandinavian  film,  that  is,  the  film  of  Denmark,  Sweden  and 
Norway,  in  the  National  Cinema  Series. 

Forsyth  Hardy  is  well  known  as  a  writer  on  the  film.  He  was  formerly  film 
critic  on  The  Scotsman  and  was  joint-founder  and  editor  of  Cinema  Quarterly 
(1932-35),  one  of  the  best  journals  to  have  appeared  in  Britain  on  the  art  of  the 
film.  He  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  books  on  film  subjects,  editor  of  Grierson  on 
Documentary ,  and  a  contributor  to  Twenty  Years  of  British  Film  in  the  National 
Cinema  Series.  He  has  been  a  member  of  staff  of  the  Scottish  Office  since  1941. 
specializing  in  film  and  press  work.  He  has  for  many  years  had  a  close  interest  in 
the  Scandinavian  film,  and  has  frequently  visited  the  Scandinavian  countries  and 
studied  film  production  there  at  first  hand. 

It  is  usual  to  dedicate  the  volumes  in  the  National  Cinema  Series  to  the  film- 
makers and  the  film  critics  of  the  countries  with  which  they  individually  deal. 
We  hope  that  they  will  help  to  encourage  in  English-speaking  readers  an  informed 
and  friendly  interest  in  the  work  of  the  more  important  film-producing  centres  of 
the  world.  This  volume,  therefore,  is  dedicated  to  the  film-makers  and  film 
critics  of  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway.  We  hope  it  will  result  in  an  increased 
and  regular  distribution  of  Scandinavian  films  to  our  cinemas  and  film  societies. 

Roger  Manvell 
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AUTHOR'S   PREFACE 

SWEDEN  and  Denmark  have  made  a  contribution  to  world  cinema  out  of  all 
proportion  to  their  size.  No  other  country  with  a  population  of  four,  or  even 
seven,  million  has  made  so  many  films  or  has  influenced  film-making  else- 
where to  the  same  extent.  The  volume  of  production  in  the  Scandinavian  countries 
has  fluctuated  and  the  influence,  for  long  decades  negligible,  has  varied  greatly;  but  at 
different  periods  in  the  history  of  the  cinema  the  Danish  and  the  Swedish  films 
have  led  the  world.  Even  when  few  of  the  films  were  being  seen  outside  Scandi- 
navia, there  was  always  an  actress  appearing  in  German,  American  or  British 
films  to  remind  us  that  film-making  was  still  an  active,  creative  force  in  Stockholm 
and  Copenhagen. 

When  films  were  silent  and  the  Scandinavian  producers  could  sell  their  films — 
as  they  did — all  over  the  world,  their  achievement  was  remarkable  in  that  they 
were  competing  successfully  with  stronger  units  in  larger  countries.  When 
sound  reached  the  cinema,  the  possibility  of  wide  international  circulation  of 
Scandinavian  films  ended,  and  the  mere  survival  of  film-making  in  these  small 
countries  with  their  severely  limited  markets  became  remarkable.  If  the  urge  to 
make  films  had  not  been  strong,  if  a  tradition  in  cinema  had  not  been  firmly 
founded,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  men  would  have  accepted  all  the  cramping 
economic  problems  involved  in  making  films  for  a  maximum  audience  of  a  few 
million  people. 

But  from  the  beginning  the  urge  was  strong.  The  old  folk  tales  were  a  rich 
source  of  material  and  the  strongly  national  films  they  inspired  were  full  of  visual 
beauty  and  poetry.  More  than  in  the  large  producing  countries,  men  in  Sweden 
and  Denmark  have  gone  into  cinema,  not  to  make  money  quickly,  but  because 
they  wanted  to  use  film  to  express  their  ideas.  The  fact  that  there  are  no  large 
profits  to  be  made  out  of  Scandinavian  films  has  both  a  stabilizing  and  a  stimulating 
effect:  extravagant  production  means  suicide,  while  Spartan  budgets  demand 
resource,  imagination  and  a  generous  co-operation  in  craftsmanship.  With  these 
conditions  met,  film-making  in  small  countries  can  survive  and  even  flourish. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  friendly  assistance  and  advice  I  have  received  from  film- 
makers and  film  students  in  Scandinavia  in  writing  this  book.  I  would  especially 
like  to  acknowledge  the  help  given  by  Christian  Tenow  and  his  colleagues  of 
Svensk  Filmindustri,  Stockholm;  Ebbe  Neergaard,  Director  of  the  Statens  Film- 
central,  Copenhagen,  and  the  Danish  documentary  directors;  and  Hans  Aanestad 
of  the  Norwegian  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs.  I  am  also  indebted  to  Bengt  Idestam- 
Almquist  and  Hugo  Wortzelius  for  the  guidance  of  their  critical  writings  on  the 
Swedish  cinema. 
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I 

THE  EARLY 
DANISH  CINEMA 


OF  the  Scandinavian  countries,  Denmark  was  the  first  to  adopt  and  develop 
the  film.  A  contemporary  of  Friese-Greene,  Edison  and  the  Lumiere 
Brothers  was  P.  Elfelt,  a  court  photographer  who,  in  the  summer  of  1898, 
made  a  film  record  of  the  Danish  Royal  Family.  For  the  next  few  years  film- 
making followed  the  pattern  common  to  most  countries,  where  the  invention  was 
introduced  about  the  turn  of  the  century  and  short  news  and  interest  films  were 
made.    The  Danes  claim  to  have  made  the  first  dramatic  film,  in  1903. 

In  1 906  the  first  Danish  film  producing  company,  and  to-day  one  of  the  oldest 
film  companies  in  the  world,  Nordisk  Films,  was  founded  by  the  remarkable  Ole 
Olsen.  This  man,  who  began  life  as  a  shepherd,  became  a  showman,  and  as  he 
toured  the  market  towns  his  instinct  quickly  made  him  add  films  to  his  travelling 
attractions.  It  is  recorded  that,  for  one  of  his  early  films,  The  Lion  Hunters,  he 
bought  an  aged  horse  and  a  rheumatic  lion  which  the  Zoo  authorities  were  about 
to  have  destroyed,  and  with  these  and  resourceful  camera  work  made  an  exciting 
adventure  story.  Later  he  looked  for  less  sensational  material  and  found  it  in 
adaptations  of  novels  and  of  such  plays  as  A  Marriage  Under  the  Revolution. 

In  a  few  years  Nordisk  Films  became  one  of  the  most  important  production  and 
distribution  agencies  in  the  world,  with  branch  offices  in  New  York  and  in  many 
other  cities.  Through  these  offices  the  company  was  able  to  sell,  for  example, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  copies  of  At  the  Prison  Gates.  We  are  told  that  Nordisk 
flooded  the  French  market  and  that  the  Danish  films  were  first  in  popularity  in 
Germany.  During  the  peak  production  year  over  a  hundred  films  were  made, 
and,  although  they  were  for  the  most  part  one-reelers,  they  included  latterly  films 
of  three  and  four  reels. 

It  is  difficult  at  this  date  to  analyse  the  reasons  for  this  world-wide  popularity. 
The  subject-matter  of  some  of  the  earliest  films  suggests  a  sensationalist  appeal. 
In  1910  Nordisk  distributed  for  Fotorama,  another  Danish  production  company, 
a  film  with  the  title  The  White  Slave  Traffic,  and  followed  it  with  two  other  films 
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on  the  same  theme,  The  Last  Victim  of  the  Slave  Traffic  (191 1)  and  Dealer  in  Girls 
(191 2).  It  had  been  suggested  that  the  international  success  of  these  films  prompted 
Carl  Laemmle  to  make  his  Traffic  in  Souls  in  19 13. 

There  were  clearly  other  reasons,  however,  for  the  appeal  of  the  Danish  films. 
Contemporary  critics  wrote  of  their  carefully  prepared  stories,  naturalistic  settings, 
restrained  acting  and  skilful  direction.  Already  it  seems  that  the  Danish  films  were 
acquiring  a  reputation  for  clear  photography  and  much  of  it  reflected  the  love  of 
the  countryside  characteristic  of  the  Scandinavian  peoples.  In  addition,  the 
standard  of  acting  appeared  to  be  considerably  above  the  crude,  over-emphatic 
stvle  common  in  other  countries. 

Two  players  helped  to  win  an  international  audience  for  the  early  Danish  films. 
Asta  Nielsen  and  Valdemar  Psilander.  Asta  Nielsen's  first  film,  The  Abyss  (1910), 
was  written  and  directed  by  Peter  Urban  Gad,  who  later  married  the  actress  and 
accompanied  her  to  Germany.  It  was  an  immediate  success  and  audiences  everywhere 
responded  to  a  sensitive,  expressive  style  of  acting  which  contrasted  sharply  with 
the  grimacing  antics  of  her  contemporaries.  Even  as  a  girl,  we  are  told,  her  face 
was  already  a  tragic  mask,  almost  impassive  yet  strangely  expressive,  with  great 
burning  eyes.  Through  the  films  she  made  in  Denmark  before  going  to  Germany 
her  name  became  known  to  cinema  audiences  everywhere  and  the  character  she 
created — a  beautiful  and  intelligent  woman  in  the  grip  of  destiny — was  one  of  the 
first  to  be  identified  and  recognized.  Although  most  of  her  films,  and  the  most 
important,  were  made  in  Germany,  she  helped  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  Danish 
cinema,  and  through  her  interpretations  of  Nordic  legend  and  romance  many 
thousands  of  cinema-goers  came  nearer  to  an  understanding  of  Scandinavian 
culture.  In  Germany,  Asta  Nielsen's  most  notable  films  were  a  silent  version  of 
Hamlet  and  Pabst's  The  Joyless  Street.  She  had  no  sympathy  with  the  Nazi  regime 
and  returned  in  1937  to  Copenhagen  where  she  still  lives. 

Valdemar  Psilander,  a  handsome,  manly  actor,  made  his  first  film  for  Nordisk. 
At  the  Prison  Gates,  in  191 1.  His  restrained,  expressive  acting  gave  him  something 
in  common  with  Asta  Nielsen,  with  whom  he  appeared  in  The  Ballet  Dancer  (191 1) 
and  The  Black  Dream  (1912).  His  most  popular  film  was  The  Clown  (1916),  directed 
by  A.  W.  Sandberg,  of  which  nearly  four  hundred  copies  were  sold.  Paradoxically 
when  his  popularity  was  at  its  height  he  became  a  victim  of  melancholia  and 
committed  suicide  in  1917.  Just  before  his  death  he  had  formed  an  independent 
company  which  was  taken  over  by  Olaf  Fonss,  an  actor  who  achieved  some 
popularity  in  Danish  films  before  going  to  Germany. 

There  were  several  other  interesting  achievements  in  this  highly-productive 
period  of  the  Danish  cinema.  Benjamin  Christensen,  a  director  who  later  worked 
in  Sweden  and  Hollywood,  made  The  Mysterious  X  for  Dansk  Biografkompagni 
in  1913.  In  the  same  year  Danmark  Studios  made  The  Island  of  the  Dead,  based 
on  Bocklin's  painting.  The  Four  Devils,  based  on  a  short  story  by  Hermann  Bang, 
was  produced  by  the  Kinografen  Studio.    Nordisk,  however,  remained  the  most 
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active  production  company  and  in  the  first  years  of  the  war  made  more  than  three 
hundred  films. 

But  the  market  for  Danish  films  was  rapidly  contracting  as  the  war  made 
trading  conditions  more  and  more  difficult.  By  the  end  of  the  war  it  consisted 
of  only  Scandinavia  and  Germany.  In  film-making  as  in  other  matters,  Denmark 
took  seriously  its  position  as  a  neutral  country  and  in  several  productions  sought 
to  press  the  cause  of  peace.  The  Nordisk  company  made  such  films  as  Pax  Aeterna, 
Pro  P atria  and  Ned  med  Vabnene  {Down  with  the  Weapons).  Typical  of  their 
unrealistic  flavour  was  Himmelskibet  {The  Sky  Ship),  written  by  Ole  Olsen.  This 
described  a  rocket  flight  to  Mars  by  a  group  of  young  idealists  and  their  return 
with  a  Martian  emissary  to  plead  for  peace  on  earth.  This  was  a  well-intentioned 
but  misguided  production  trend.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  the  Second  World 
War  produced  similar  sermons  on  peace  from  neutral  Switzerland. 

The  end  of  the  war  found  the  Danish  film  struggling  against  much  more  power- 
fully equipped  competitors.  Hollywood  had  achieved  a  world  market  for  its  films 
during  the  war,  the  Swedish  cinema  had  out-paced  its  smaller  Scandinavian 
neighbour  in  development,  and  the  German  cinema  was  about  to  enter  on  its 
golden  period.  In  an  attempt  to  re-establish  its  popularity  in  the  English-speaking 
world,  the  Danish  companies  produced  film  versions  of  novels  by  Dickens  and 
Captain  Marryat.  A.  W.  Sandberg  made  Our  Mutual  Friend  (1919),  Great  Ex- 
pectations (1921),  David  Copperfield  (1922),  and  Little  Dorrit  (1924).  These  films 
had  some  success  in  Scandinavia  where  their  wistful  sentimentality  had  an  appeal; 
but  for  audiences  in  Britain  and  America  they  failed  to  capture  the  essential 
flavour  of  Dickens's  work.  The  success  of  David  Lean's  films  twenty-five  years 
later  suggests  that  an  author's  ideas  can  best  be  interpreted  in  his  own  country. 

It  was  through  much  less  pretentious  material  that  the  Danish  cinema  regained 
part  at  least  of  its  world  market.  The  comedies  which  Lau  Lauritzen  made  for 
the  new  Palladium  company,  with  Carl  Schenstrom  and  Harald  Madsen,  could 
not  be  equated  with  the  clowning  of  Chaplin;  but  they  were  lively,  friendly  affairs 
which  had  a  warm  appeal  for  audiences  all  over  the  world  in  the  troubled  'twen- 
ties. The  comedians,  tall,  thin  and  serious  Schenstrom  and  small,  plump  and 
merry  Madsen,  were  given  a  number  of  names:  'Fyrtarnet  og  Bivognen'  ('Light- 
house and  Tram-Trailer')  in  Denmark,  'Long  and  Short'  in  Britain,  'Double- 
patte  and  Patachon'  in  France.  When  most  of  the  more  ambitious  Danish  films 
had  disappeared  from  the  world's  cinemas,  these  comedies  were  still  shown 
regularly  to  audiences  to  whom  the  comedians  became  as  familiar  as  Laurel  and 
Hardy  and  Abbott  and  Costello.  In  ten  years  they  made  about  forty  films,  an  out- 
put equalled  by  few  other  teams  of  comedians.  Their  director,  Lau  Lauritzen, 
who  knew  how  to  get  the  last  broad  laugh  out  of  a  farcical  situation,  died  in  1938. 

One  figure  links  the  Danish  cinema  of  yesterday  and  to-day.  Carl  Theodor 
Dreyer  began  writing  scripts  for  Nordisk  about  1912  when  he  was  a  young  jour- 
nalist.     His  first   film,    The  President,    adapted   from   a   novel   by   Karl   Emil 
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Franzos,  appeared  in  1920.  His  second  film,  Leaves  from  Satan's  Book,  was  clearly 
influenced  by  Griffith's  Intolerance,  but  already  his  work  showed  the  hand  of  a 
man  who  understood  the  film  medium  and  who  had  highly  original  ideas  about 
the  use  which  might  be  made  of  it.  In  Leaves  from  Satan's  Book,  adapted  from  a 
novel  by  Marie  Corelli,  Satan  appears  in  each  of  the  four  sections  of  the  film 
wearing  a  different  mask,  his  purpose  being  to  fulfil  his  mission  of  bringing 
suffering  on  humanity.  In  the  selection  of  this  theme  we  see  both  the  influence 
of  Griffith  and  the  preoccupation  with  the  forces  of  good  and  evil  which  has  been 
characteristic  of  all  Dreyer's  films. 

From  the  beginning  Dreyer  has  had  difficulty  in  finding  congenial  conditions 
for  working.  After  Leaves  from  Satan's  Book,  he  went  to  Sweden  where  he  made 
The  Fourth  Marriage  of  Dame  Margaret,  an  allegory  describing  the  predicament 
of  a  wretched  man  whose  application  for  a  vacant  ministry  is  accepted  on  the 
understanding  that  he  marries  the  former  clergyman's  widow,  who  is  over 
eighty  and  has  already  buried  three  husbands.  The  situation  is  complicated  by 
the  clergyman's  love  of  a  young  girl.  This  theme  gave  Dreyer  a  characteristic 
opportunity  to  lace  his  story  with  a  moralistic  flavour. 

He  had  a  similar  opportunity  in  a  film  which  made  his  name  widely  known 
outside  Denmark.  Du  skal  acre  din  Hustru  (1925)  was  known  in  France  as  Le 
Maitre  du  Logis  and  in  Britain  and  America  as  The  Master  of  the  House.  The  Fall 
of  the  Tyrant  or  Honour  Your  Wife.  Taken  together,  the  titles  summarize  the 
theme  and  suggest  the  moral  drawn  by  the  film.  Dreyer's  study  of  a  tyrannical 
husband  and  father  was  strong  and  simple  in  outline,  yet  he  handled  his  players 
with  such  skill  and  treated  the  lower  middle-class  domestic  background  with 
such  restraint  and  sincerity,  that  the  film  had  a  powerful  impact  on  audiences 
all  over  the  world.  Already  Dreyer  had  developed  that  intensity  which  has  become 
a  feature  of  his  methods  as  a  director — an  intensity  which  is  communicated  to 
his  actors  and  permeates  the  entire  film.  He  clearly  felt  deeply  about  the  unhappi- 
ness  which  results  from  domestic  tyranny,  and  found  some  pleasure  in  portraying 
the  tyrant's  downfall.  In  its  naturalistic  approach.  The  Master  of  the  House  was 
considerably  in  advance  of  its  period:  I  can  recall  only  King  Vidor's  The  Crowd 
to  compare  with  it  in  its  treatment  of  everyday  life. 

The  virtues  of  The  Master  of  the  House  were  probably  most  keenly  appreciated 
in  France  where  Dreyer's  naturalistic  style  was  admired  and,  in  some  degree, 
imitated.  Dreyer  has  an  artist's  longing  for  sympathetic  understanding,  and  he 
did  not  need  much  persuasion  to  agree  to  make  The  Passion  of  Joan  of  Arc  (1928) 
in  France.  A  detailed  consideration  of  this  film  is  outside  the  scope  of  this  book. 
Since  it  is  on  The  Passion  of  Joan  of  Arc,  however,  that  Dreyer's  reputation  as  a 
director  chiefly  rests,  the  significance  of  the  film  as  marking  a  stage  in  the  artist's 
development  must  be  noted.  What  was  recently  estimated  by  Dilys  Powell  as 
'one  of  the  most  uncompromising  pieces  of  cinema  ever  produced'  stimulated  a 
lively  controversy  on  its  first  appearance.    'It  is  with  regret  that  this  film,  with  all 
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its  care  and  sincerity,  all  its  pictorial  and  physiognomical  interest,  and 
all  its  power  as  a  narrative,  must  be  regarded  as  being  in  no  way  contributory 
to  the  main  stream  of  cinematographic  development.  It  is  magnificent,  but  it 
is  not  "cinema"',  said  the  Film  Society  (London)  programme  in  November,  1930. 
Paul  Rotha  said  that  the  beauty  of  its  individual  shots  'was  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  central  aim  of  the  cinema,  in  which  each  individual  image  is  inconsequential 
in  itself,  being  but  a  part  of  the  whole  vibrating  pattern'.  Admittedly  Dreyer's 
almost  constant  use  of  the  close-up  in  his  film  did  not  fit  any  of  the  theories  of 
film-making  approved  at  the  end  of  the  silent  period;  but  in  retrospect  it  can  be 
seen,  not  as  the  over-exploitation  of  one  aspect  of  camera  technique,  but  as  an 
essential  aid  to  Dreyer  in  the  treatment  of  his  subject.  His  aim  was  to  bring  the 
spectator  into  as  close  a  relationship  as  possible  with  Joan  in  her  physical  agony 
and  spiritual  torment.  He  saw  the  drama  in  terms,  not  of  crowd  scenes  and  mass 
emotions,  but  of  intense  feelings  revealed  on  a  few  faces.  His  use  of  the  close-up 
to  concentrate  his  drama  must  have  seemed  as  inevitable  to  him  as  the  use  of  a 
panorama  is  to  the  director  of  a  Western. 

The  Passion  of  Joan  of  Arc,  which  reached  the  cinema  simultaneously  with  the 
first  sound-films,  provides  a  convenient  point  at  which  to  interrupt  this  con- 
sideration of  the  cinema  in  Denmark  and  to  look  at  developments  in  Sweden. 


II 

RISE  OF  THE 
SWEDISH  CINEMA 


FILMS  appeared  in  Sweden  some  six  months  after  the  first  show  given  by  the 
Lumiere  Brothers  in  Paris.  One  of  the  Lumieres'  salesmen  and  photographers, 
A.  Promio,  was  in  Stockholm  in  1897  and  photographed  the  arrival  of  King 
Oscar  II  to  open  the  Industrial  Exhibition.  Developed  by  the  Numa  Peterson 
Company,  the  film  was  shown  to  the  king  the  same  evening.  For  the  first  few  years 
this  company  distributed  the  short  pieces  of  film  which,  in  Sweden  as  elsewhere, 
comprised  the  early  programmes. 

The  first  Swedish  film-makers  to  emerge  were  Charles  Magnusson  and  Julius 
Jaenzon,  who  made  newsreels  for  showing  both  in  Sweden  and  overseas.  In  1905 
Magnusson  was  in  Christiana  to  record  the  entrance  of  King  Haakon,  and  two 
years  later  Jaenzon  was  in  America  making  a  film  of  Teddy  Roosevelt.  In  1909 
both  cameramen  began  to  make  films  for  Svenska  Biografteatern,  which  had  been 
founded  two  years  earlier  at  Kristianstad,  a  small  provincial  town  in  the  south  of 
Sweden.  In  191 1  the  company  was  transferred  to  Stockholm  and  the  first  studio 
was  built. 

In  form,  the  early  Swedish  films  differed  very  little  from  the  early  Danish, 
French  or  American  films.  Their  makers  were  looking  for  action  and  they  found 
it  most  readily  at,  for  example,  the  circus.  The  camera  remained  static  and  the 
action  was  artificially  concentrated  into  a  small  area  in  front  of  it.  Even  the  first 
group  of  films,  however,  included  one  with  a  national  theme  which  could  not  be 
duplicated  elsewhere.  V armldnningarna  {Men  of  Varmland),  adapted  from  an 
opera  which  was  to  be  filmed  on  several  occasions,  gave  an  early  hint  of  what  was 
to  become  a  characteristic  Swedish  concern  with  national  folk-lore  and  the  national 
landscape.  Among  other  early  Swedish  films  with  distinctively  national  themes 
were  Brollopet  pa  Ulfdsa  {The  Wedding  at  Ulfdsa),  Emigranternas  oden  i  Amerika 
{The  Emigrants'  Fate  in  America)  and  Froken  Karlsson. 

In  191 2  Magnusson  engaged  the  two  men  who  were  to  transform  a  small 
struggling  unit  into  a  mature  and  vigorous  school  of  cinema.     Victor  Sjostrom 
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and  Mauritz  Stiller  were  both  trained  as  actors  in  the  theatre,  and  they  brought 
to  the  cinema  a  set  of  values  which  differed  considerably  from  that  held  by  most 
of  their  contemporaries  in  other  countries.  They  had  a  working  familiarity  with 
the  great  stage  dramas  and  they  were  strongly  influenced  by  the  Swedish  writers. 
The  result  was  not  a  stage-conscious  cinema  content  with  the  translation  of  works 
from  other  media.  Instead  the  association  with  the  writers  and  dramatists  stimu- 
lated Sjostrom  and  Stiller  to  produce  films  which  would  stand  comparison  with 
the  best  plays  and  novels. 

There  were  other  influences  working  on  the  directors.  The  French  films  with 
their  strong  theatrical  flavour  had  been  widely  shown  in  Sweden  with  an  inevitable 
impact  on  the  film-makers.  The  technique  was  static,  with  an  emphasis  on  acting. 
As  more  and  more  American  films  reached  the  country,  however,  the  Swedish 
directors  saw  how  much  freedom  could  be  given  to  the  camera.  Contemporary 
critics  speak  of  two  different  styles  in  the  early  Swedish  films,  French  in  the 
interiors  and  American  in  the  exteriors.  It  was  not  long  before  the  two  styles  were 
fused  and  the  best  elements  of  both  combined. 

Stiller's  first  film  was  Mother  and  Daughter  (191 2)  in  which  he  also  acted. 
Sjostrom  also  played  the  leading  part  in  his  first  film,  The  Gardener  (1912).  During 
the  next  ten  years  each  director  made  about  forty  films — an  output  which  can 
hardly  be  equalled  in  any  country  in  the  world.  When  we  remember  that  Sjostrom 
acted  in  many  of  the  films  he  directed,  his  creative  record  is  even  more 
impressive. 

The  work  of  both  directors  had  much  in  common.  Both  were  conscious  of  the 
contribution  which  national  legend  and  national  character  could  make  to  the 
screen.  Both  turned  instinctively  for  material  to  the  works  of  Selma  Lagerlof 
with  their  combination  of  ardent  puritanism  and  a  passionate  love  of  nature.  And 
both  were  sensitively  aware  of  the  virtue  which  the  camera  could  draw  out  of 
inanimate  objects.  The  qualities  which  they  shared  were  the  qualities  which  gave 
the  Swedish  cinema  its  brief  period  of  flowering. 

Stiller  was  the  lesser  artist  and  his  record  was  uneven,  although  it  includes 
some  notable  work.  Whereas  Sjostrom  made  his  films,  as  it  were,  from  the  inside, 
expressing  his  emotion  through  a  deepening  of  the  conflict  and  an  intensification 
of  the  actor's  part,  Stiller  employed  the  external  devices  of  camera  work  and 
editing  to  secure  many  of  his  effects.  One  of  his  earliest  films,  De  Svarta  Maskerna 
{The  Black  Masks)  (1912),  which  he  wrote  in  collaboration  with  Charles  Magnus- 
son,  has  over  a  hundred  scenes,  a  constantly  changing  combination  of  interiors 
and  exteriors,  close-ups  and  panoramic  shots. 

Stiller  continued  to  produce  a  steady  flow  of  films  including  comedies  and 
lighter  works.  Among  them  were  Den  Moderna  Suffragetten  (191 3),  a  story  based 
on  the  activities  of  Mrs.  Pankhurst,  Dolken  (1914)  which  launched  Lars  Hanson 
on  his  long  career  in  films,  Hans  Hustrus  Forflutna  (191 5)  with  a  very  young 
Wanda  Rothgardt,  Balettprimadonnan  (191 6)  in  which  Jenny  Hasselqvist  made 
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her  debut,  and  Thomas  Graals  Bdsta  Film,  one  of  the  first  comedies  about  film- 
making, in  which  Sjostrom  appeared  as  Thomas  Graal. 

Stiller  had  directed  over  thirty  films  before  he  made  his  masterwork,  Herr 
Ames  Pengar  (1919).  His  maturing  skill  as  a  director  was  fully  engaged  by  the 
Selma  Lagerlof  story;  or,  put  in  another  way,  the  theme  appeared  to  provide  him 
with  the  inspiration  he  needed  at  a  moment  in  his  development  when  he  was 
sufficiently  experienced  to  give  it  expression.  Since  the  story,  based  on  a  legend, 
is  typical  of  the  material  Selma  Lagerlof  used  in  her  novels,  it  may  be  worth 
detailing.  In  the  reign  of  Johan  III  of  Sweden,  three  Scots  commanders  of  the 
guard,  accused  of  a  plot,  are  imprisoned  and  their  soldiers  dispersed.  Thev 
manage  to  escape  and,  in  disguise,  flee  across  country  towards  the  border.  Mean- 
while the  lord  of  Solberga,  Herr  Arne,  is  at  table  when  his  wife  confesses  to  some 
tragic  foreboding.  A  wandering  merchant  is  present  when  this  tale  is  told,  and 
later,  leaving  a  tavern  nearby,  he  sees  the  sky  red  over  Solberga.  He  raises  the 
alarm,  but  when  the  rescuers  arrive  the  house  is  in  a  mass  of  flames,  the  family 
are  dead,  and  all  the  valuables  are  gone.  Only  Elsalill,  an  orphan  girl,  foster  sister 
of  Arne's  daughter,  survives.  Her  destiny  and  fate,  seen  in  a  dream,  lead  her  to 
the  three  Scotsmen  waiting  on  the  shore  for  the  ice  to  melt  before  sailing  away. 
The  girl  is  attracted  towards  one  of  them,  Sir  Archie,  who  recognizes  her  and 
suggests  that  she  accompanies  him  to  Scotland.  Elsalill  later  recognizes  him  as  one 
of  the  murderers  of  her  family  and  denounces  him,  then,  overcome  by  her  feelings, 
she  begs  him  to  flee.  When  the  troops  arrive  Sir  Archie  goes  to  meet  them  with 
Elsalill,  and  the  girl,  realizing  that  her  love  is  in  vain,  presses  a  lance  to  her  body. 
As  Sir  Archie  tries  to  flee  the  lance  sinks  into  the  girl,  and  the  Scot,  unbeknown, 
carries  off  only  a  corpse  in  his  arms  over  the  ice  to  the  ship,  whither  a  long  pro- 
cession of  sorrowing  women  dressed  in  black  goes  to  recover  the  body  of  Elsalill. 

This  story  with  its  strong  moralistic  flavour,  its  setting  in  the  snow-covered 
northern  landscape,  and  its  use  of  the  supernatural  in  the  dream  sequence,  is 
typical  of  the  films  Sweden  produced  with  an  unmistakable  national  character. 
Despite  its  literary  origin,  Herr  Ames  Pengar  was  essentially  visual  in  expression. 
Stiller  and  Gustaf  Molander,  who  collaborated  in  writing  the  scenario,  appeared 
to  have  absorbed  the  values  of  the  Lagerlof  story  and  translated  them  imaginatively 
into  film  form.  The  film  had  dramatic  balance.  It  also  had  a  visual  harmony, 
absent  from  some  of  the  earlier  films  where  the  transition  from  interior  to  exterior 
was  too  abrupt.  The  theme  was  as  fully  and  effectively  realized  in,  for  example, 
the  exciting  scenes  of  the  escape  from  the  castle  and  in  the  well-composed  interiors 
at  Solberga  as  it  was  in  Elsalill's  vision  of  her  destiny  and  in  the  unforgettable 
funeral  procession  at  the  end  of  the  film  with  the  shrouded  figures  bearing  the 
dead  girl  shoulder-high  on  a  stretcher  across  the  snow.  Herr  Ames  Pengar  was  a 
complete  and  integrated  work  which,  more  than  any  other  film  he  was  to  make,  was 
to  secure  Stiller  s  reputation. 

Stiller  followed  it  with  a  film  of  a  very  different  kind.  Erotikon  (1920)  bore  some 
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resemblance  to  the  light  witty  comedies  we  associate  with  Lubitsch,  and  it  appears 
to  pre-date  his  German  and  certainly  his  American  films.  Whether  or  not  Stiller 
was  influenced  by  Lubitsch  or  the  early  deMille,  it  seems  clear  that  the  inspiration 
for  Erotikon  did  not  come  from  within  Sweden.  Stiller  was  a  cosmopolitan,  and 
the  film,  with  its  reflection  of  elegance  and  luxury,  may  have  been  a  gesture  to 
this  other  life.    There  were  to  be  echoes  of  it  in  later  Swedish  films. 

With  Gunnar  Hedes  Saga  (1922)  Stiller  returned  to  Selma  Lagerlof.  This 
story  of  a  great  house,  whose  master  (played  by  Einar  Hansson)  goes  insane 
while  he  is  driving  a  herd  of  reindeer  into  the  mountains,  was  much  more  clearly 
in  the  Swedish  film  tradition  than  Erotikon.  Again  there  was  a  distinctive  combina- 
tion of  a  powerfully  dramatic  story  and  a  magnificent  setting  in  the  northern 
landscape.  The  sequence  in  which  the  animals  scatter  as  they  run  free,  then  pause 
in  alarm,  their  delicately  trembling  nostrils  snuffing  the  air,  has  been  praised  as 
'one  of  the  loveliest  pictures  ever  incorporated  in  a  film'. 

Gosta  Berlings  Saga  (1923)  was  the  last  film  produced  by  Stiller  in  Sweden 
before  his  departure  for  Hollywood  in  1925.  Perhaps  because  of  its  association 
with  Greta  Garbo  it  is  one  of  the  Swedish  films  best  known  outside  its  country 
of  origin;  but  at  least  in  the  version  circulated  abroad  it  hardly  justifies  its  reputation 
and  is  a  less  satisfying  film  than  Herr  Ames  Pengar.  Selma  Lagerlof 's  long  and 
complicated  novel  had  attracted  more  than  one  film  director;  but  they  could  not 
see  how  its  vast  theme,  full  of  plots  and  sub-plots,  could  be  simplified  for  the 
screen.  Encouraged  by  his  success  with  the  earlier — but  much  simpler — Lagerlof 
stories,  Stiller  collaborated  with  Ragnar  Hylten-Cavallius  in  attempting  to  produce 
a  filmable  scenario.  He  found  he  could  fulfil  his  scheme  only  by  dividing  the 
action  into  two  parts,  and  the  finished  work  lasted  four  hours.  A  condensed 
version  including  about  half  the  original  material  was  prepared  for  showing 
outside  Sweden. 

The  action  of  the  story  inevitably  suffered,  together  with  the  dramatic  logic  of 
the  work,  while  the  rhythmic  development  was  destroyed.  It  was  not  difficult  to 
understand  why  the  director  was  accused  of  obscure  and  arbitrary  ellipses,  of 
melodramatic  effects,  and  of  the  absence  of  a  convincing  psychological  argument. 
Nevertheless  the  condensed  version  did  suggest  something  of  the  scope  of  the 
original  work.  It  retained  the  spectacular  scenes,  including  the  expulsion  of  the 
clergyman  Berling  from  his  charge,  the  merry-making  at  Ekeby  Castle,  and  the 
pursuit  by  wolves  of  Gosta  Berling  as  he  flees  in  his  sledge  across  the  snow.  It 
retained,  too,  one  of  the  quieter  scenes — that  in  which  the  Mistress  of  Ekeby 
seeks  out  her  aged  mother  whose  curse  had  weighed  heavily  on  her  life  and  silently 
begs  for  forgiveness.  The  two  women  stand  face  to  face,  their  minds  full  of 
bitter  memories.  No  word  is  spoken,  not  a  gesture  made.  Then  the  women,  one 
at  either  side  of  the  great  press,  begin  to  turn  it.  Moments  such  as  this,  when  the 
camera  was  used  to  express  great  depths  of  feeling,  showed  Stiller's  gifts  as  a 
director. 


Gbsta  Berlings  Saga  held  some  memorable  performances.  Greta  Garbo  had 
appeared  in  some  short  publicity  films  and  in  Liiffar  Peter,  a  comedy  in  the  style 
of  Mack  Sennett,  when  she  was  introduced  to  Stiller  by  Gustaf  Molander.  Stiller 
was  impressed  by  the  grave  beauty  of  her  young  face — she  was  then  seventeen — 
and  gave  her  the  part  of  Elizabeth  Dohna.  She  responded  with  a  performance  of 
extraordinary  sensitiveness,  revealing  a  range  remarkable  in  so  young  an  actress. 
Lars  Hanson  made  a  dramatic  figure  of  the  clergyman  whose  rebellious  tempera- 
ment is  one  of  the  motivating  forces  in  the  story,  and  there  were  impressive 
performances  by  Gerda  Lundequist  (as  the  Mistress  of  Ekeby),  Jenny  Hasselqvist 
and  Karin  Swanstrom. 

Stiller  took  Greta  Garbo  with  him  to  Berlin  for  the  German  premiere  of  Gosta 
Berlings  Saga.  Having  sold  the  film  to  the  German  Trianon  Company,  Stiller 
interested  them  in  a  new  film  he  had  been  preparing,  Konstantinopel.  He  involved 
himself,  Greta  Garbo  and  Einar  Hansson  deeply  in  this  undertaking  for  which 
they  spent  some  months  in  Turkey.  The  Trianon  Company  failed  while  they  were 
still  in  Constantinople  and  Stiller  returned  to  Berlin  with  Greta  Garbo.  She 
appeared  in  The  Joyless  Street  (1925)  for  Pabst,  and  when  Stiller  was  invited  to  go 
to  Hollywood  by  Louis  B.  Mayer  he  arranged  for  his  protege  to  accompany 
him. 

Mauritz  Stiller's  activities  in  Hollywood  lie  outside  the  scope  of  this  survey. 
As  with  so  many  other  European  directors,  his  experiences  in  America  were 
uncomfortable.  He  began  work  on  The  Temptress  (1926)  with  Greta  Garbo,  but 
following  a  disagreement  with  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer,  he  was  removed  from  the 
film,  which  was  completed  by  Fred  Niblo.  Under  Erich  Pommer's  supervision 
he  directed  Hotel  Imperial  (1926)  for  Paramount,  but  credit  for  the  excellence  of 
that  film  is  generally  given  to  the  German  producer.  He  made  The  Woman  on 
Trial  (1927)  with  Pola  Negri  and  Einar  Hansson.  His  last  film,  from  a  scenario 
by  Josef  von  Sternberg,  was  The  Street  of  Sin  (1927),  with  Emil  Jannings,  Olga 
Baclanova  and  Fay  Wray.  He  left  Hollywood  in  1928  and  died  shortly  after  his 
return  to  Stockholm. 

Victor  Sjostrom  provides  continuity  for  the  story  of  the  Swedish  cinema.  He 
made  the  first  films  which  served  to  focus  the  eyes  of  the  world's  film-makers  on 
Stockholm;  and,  after  his  Hollywood  period,  he  is  again  in  Sweden,  helping  with 
his  wide  experience  of  film-making  and  his  matured  skill  as  an  actor  in  the  revival 
of  his  country's  cinema.  He  has  been  directing  and  acting  in  films  for  nearly  forty 
years,  and  some  of  his  recent  performances  are  as  vital  and  compelling  as  anything 
he  has  done. 

I  suspect  that  Sjostrom  was  always  more  interested  in  acting  than  in  direction. 
Not  only  did  he  appear  in  most  of  his  own  films,  but  he  also  found  time  to  appear 
in  a  number  directed  by  Stiller.  His  first  film  of  consequence  was  Ingeborg  Holm 
(1913)  which  he  adapted  from  a  play  by  Nils  Krook.  The  influence  of  the  stage 
weighed  heavily  on  this  film  which  consisted  of  a  series  of  episodes  linked  by 
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captions  such  as  'The  Happy  Family',  'The  Coughing  Attack'  and  'Death'.  The 
camera  remained  stationary  and  there  was  no  attempt  at  continuity.  What  made 
the  film  interesting  was  its  content — an  analysis  of  madness  in  a  workhouse 
setting — and  the  powerful  performance  given  by  Hilda  Borgstrom  under  Sjostrom's 
direction.  Here  was  the  beginning  of  that  attempt  to  create  psychological  tension 
through  acting  which  was  to  become  a  characteristic  of  the  Swedish  cinema. 

Between  Ingeborg  Holm  and  Terje  Vigen  (191 6)  Sjostrom  directed  some  twenty 
films,  some  from  stories  written  by  himself  and  others  from  the  works  of  Emile 
Zola,  Nils  Krook  and  Marika  Stiernstedt.  He  was  feeling  for  material  which 
would  give  him  the  kind  of  films  he  wanted  to  make  and,  with  his  ambitions  for 
the  film  medium,  he  felt  the  inadequacy  of  many  of  the  subjects  he  directed.  Just 
before  Terje  Vigen  he  had  decided  to  leave  films  and  return  to  the  theatre.  Ibsen's 
poem,  however,  gave  him  the  opportunity  he  needed.  As  with  Stiller  in  Herr 
Ames  Pengar,  he  had  the  collaboration  of  Gustaf  Molander  in  writing  the  scenario. 
Sjostrom  played  the  leading  part  of  the  bitter  old  sailor  who  lives  alone  on  an 
island  and  who  nurses  his  hatred  through  the  years  before  he  has  his  revenge. 
Although  still  episodic  in  structure,  the  film  had  a  greater  sense  of  continuity.  It 
might  have  dispensed  with  the  text  of  the  Ibsen  poem  which  provided  the  captions, 
both  because  it  duplicated  the  action  on  the  screen  and  because  Sjostrom's  acting 
was  sufficiently  powerful  to  express  the  emotion  inherent  in  the  theme.  The 
heroic  quality  in  the  story  gave  Sjostrom  a  satisfaction  he  had  not  felt  since  Ingeborg 
Holm;  and  the  naturalistic  setting — ocean,  cliffs  and  sea  birds — also  reassured  him 
that  he  had  found  a  fruitful  line  of  development  for  the  film. 

Sjostrom  built  quickly  on  his  newly-found  confidence.  In  19 17  he  made  Tbsen 
frdn  Stormyrtorpet  (A  Girl  from  the  Marsh  Croft)  from  a  story  by  Selma  Lagerlof 
and,  later  the  same  year,  Berg-Ejvind  och  hans  Hustru  [The  Outlaw  and  His  Wife) 
from  a  play  by  Johan  Sigurjonsson.  Both  films  showed  a  marked  advance  on 
anything  previously  achieved  in  the  Swedish  cinema.  There  was  greater  freedom 
of  movement,  an  assured  sense  of  rhythm,  and  a  fine  feeling  for  composition.  In 
Berg-Ejvind  Sjostrom  used  landscape  with  a  skill  which  was  to  become  part  of  the 
Swedish  film  tradition.  He  found  a  way  of  filming  the  tree-lined  valleys  and  wide- 
arched  skies  of  his  country,  so  that  they  became  not  merely  backgrounds  but 
organic  elements  in  the  theme.  There  was  still,  however,  a  lingering  tendency  to 
melodrama  in  the  acting.  Sjostrom  played  the  part  of  a  man  who,  having  escaped 
from  prison,  finds  work  on  a  big  farm  and  gradually  earns  the  love  of  the  woman 
who  owns  it.  She  finds  out  the  truth  about  him  just  as  he  is  about  to  be  rearrested 
and  follows  him  into  hiding  in  the  mountains.  Their  life  as  outlaws  brings  them 
no  happiness  and,  eventually  cornered,  they  die  of  cold  in  the  winter  snows.  The 
end  of  the  film  especially  was  marred  by  melodramatic  excess;  but  despite  this 
fault  Berg-Ejvind  was  memorable  because  of  its  visual  beauty,  the  simplicity  and 
strength  of  its  theme,  and  its  demonstration  in  the  earlier  sequences  of  the  film 
medium's  affinities  with  poetry. 
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Sjostrom  returned  to  Selma  Lagerlof  for  the  themes  of  his  next  films. 
Ingmarssonerna  (1918)  was  made  in  two  parts  and  he  followed  it  a  year  later  with 
Karin  Ingmarsdotter ,  all  stemming  from  the  epic  novel  'Jerusalem'-  These  stories 
of  peasant  life  had  the  qualities  which  had  come  to  be  expected  in  the  Swedish 
films:  a  stern  and  exacting  moral  code,  an  expressive  use  of  landscape,  and  a 
consciousness  of  the  power  of  the  elements.  It  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  the 
importance  of  Selma  Lagerlof's  contribution  to  the  Swedish  cinema.  Her  novels 
had  their  roots  deep  in  the  country's  culture  and  in  this,  and  in  the  breadth  and 
sweep  of  their  treatment,  they  gave  the  directors  what  they  needed. 

Sjostrom  never  lost  his  interest  in  the  film  as  a  medium  for  the  expression  of 
inner  conflicts  and  for  the  revelation  of  character  from  within.  In  this  style  he 
made  Klostret  i  Sendomir  (The  Monastery  of  Sendomir)  (1919),  an  adaptation  of  an 
Austrian  novel  by  Franz  Grillparzer,  and  Mdsterman  (1920),  from  an  original 
story  by  Hjalmar  Bergman.  He  followed  these  with  the  memorable  Korkarlen 
(Thy  Soul  Shall  Bear  Witness)  (1920),  based  on  Selma  Lagerlof's  novel.  This  story 
of  the  redemption  of  a  drunkard  through  the  love  of  a  pious  young  girl  and  of  the 
tragic  consequences  for  his  wife  and  children  would  have  made  a  moving  film 
whatever  its  treatment;  it  was  made  outstanding  by  the  place  given  to  the  super- 
natural in  the  expression  of  the  theme.  The  scene  in  which  the  drunkard  meets 
his  former  companion,  who  had  died  on  New  Year's  Eve,  and  takes  his  place  as 
driver  of  the  ghostly  cart  collecting  the  souls  of  sinners,  made  the  film  famous  all 
over  the  world.  There  had  been  a  hint  of  this  technique  in  Herr  Ames  Pengar, 
but  here  it  was  elaborated  until  it  became  an  integral  part  of  the  film.  Some  of 
the  scenes  of  the  ghostly  cart  moving  along  a  shadowed  road  had  a  strange  beauty 
which  has  never  been  equalled  in  the  cinema.  From  the  beginning  the  Swedish 
cameramen — in  particular,  Julius  Jaenzon  and  his  brother  Henrik — had  served 
the  directors  well,  bringing  a  flow  of  sensitively  evocative  pictures  to  the  screen. 
Julius  Jaenzon's  work  for  Korkarlen  helped  both  to  enrich  the  director's  expression 
of  his  theme  and  to  bring  international  recognition  to  the  technical  achievement 
of  the  Swedish  films. 

Sjostrom 's  performances  were  seldom  less  than  powerful,  but  his  acting  in 
Korlarlen  showed  a  studied  restraint.  The  exaggerated  gestures  of  some  of  the 
early  films  had  gone,  but  the  intensity  of  feeling  was  still  there. 

Sjostrom  made  three  more  films  before  leaving  Sweden  for  America.  They 
were  Vem  Domer}  (Who  Should  Judge})  (192 1),  an  elaborate  and  spectacular 
historical  film  from  a  scenario  by  Hjalmar  Bergman,  Det  Omringade  Huset  (The 
Surrounded  House)  (1922),  based  on  a  play  La  Maison  Cernee  by  Pierre  Frondaire 
adapted  by  Sjostrom  and  Ragnar  Hylten-Cavallius;  and  Eld  Ombord  (Fire  on 
Board)  (1922)  from  a  Hjalmar  Bergman  scenario  and  including  Matheson  Lang 
in  the  cast. 

Although  Sjostrom 's  work  in  Hollywood  was  uneven  and  often  indifferent  in 
comparison  with  his  achievement  in  his  own  country,  he  did  leave  a  distinctive 
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mark  on  several  of  his  films.  He  Who  Gets  Slapped  (1924),  for  example,  included 
a  brief  sequence  of  lovers  in  the  sunlight,  which  recalled  some  of  the  lyrical 
passages  in  his  Swedish  films.  Name  the  Man  (1924)  and  Confessions  of  a  Queen 
{1925)  were  failures,  and  even  The  Tower  of  Lies  (1926),  although  based  on  Selma 
Lagerlof's  'Kejsarn  av  Portugallien',  did  not  come  alive  in  the  director's  hands. 
His  most  successful  American  film  was  The  Scarlet  Letter  (1926)  which  gave  him 
some  scope  for  his  sense  of  landscape.  In  addition  to  Lillian  Gish  the  cast  included 
Lars  Hanson,  who  had  followed  his  former  director  to  Hollywood.  His  direction 
of  Greta  Garbo  in  The  Divine  Woman  (1927)  had  the  understanding  we  might 
have  expected.  In  The  Wind  (1928)  he  was  dealing  again,  as  so  often  in  Sweden, 
with  a  drama  of  the  elements,  and  in  its  force  and  character  the  film  recalled  his 
'Jerusalem'  trilogy.  The  Masks  of  the  Devil  (1928)  and  A  Lady  to  Love  (1930) 
completed  his  Hollywood  record.  In  1930  Sjostrom  returned  to  Sweden  to  direct 
and  play  the  leading  part  in  Markurells  i  Wadkbping,  a  sound-film  from  a  novel 
by  Hjalmar  Bergman. 

When  Sjostrom  and  Stiller  went  to  America,  the  Swedish  film  entered  a  period 
of  decline.  Their  departure  was,  however,  only  one  of  the  contributing  factors. 
The  others  were  partly  economic.  Svenska  Biografteatern  had  readily  found  an 
international  market  for  its  early  films,  and  although  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1914 
created  trading  difficulties  with  several  countries,  the  Swedish  films  helped  to  fill 
the  vacuum  resulting  from  the  virtual  close-down  of  production  in  Europe.  The 
outlook  was  promising.  A  rivalry  between  Svenska  Biografteatern  and 
Filmindustribolaget  Skandia,  which  might  have  had  unfortunate  consequences 
for  film-making  at  home  and  trading  overseas,  ended  with  a  merger  and  the 
formation  in  1919  of  Svensk  Filmindustri. 

The  new  concern  was  based  on  the  expectation  of  largely  increased  overseas 
trading  and  during  the  first  year  or  two,  in  a  Europe  still  shattered  by  the  war, 
the  Swedish  films  were  widely  shown.  But  quite  soon  warning  notes  reached 
Stockholm:  the  serious  Swedish  films  were  becoming  less  popular  in  many 
countries  where  audiences  preferred  the  American  films  with  their  emphatic  per- 
sonalities and  less  exacting  themes.  Various  efforts  were  made  by  the  new  company 
to  recapture  the  interest  of  the  lost  audiences.  All  the  resources  of  the  newly 
completed  Rasunda  Studios  were  mobilized  to  make  the  spectacular  Vem  Domer} 
The  Danish  director,  Benjamin  Christensen,  was  engaged  to  make  Haxan  (1922), 
an  imaginative  study  of  witchcraft  which  excitingly  exploited  the  properties  of 
the  camera.  These  expensive  films,  however,  failed  to  make  any  impression  on  the 
reluctant  foreign  audiences.  Nor  did  Sjostrom's  device  of  using  players  from  other 
countries  in  principal  roles  have  any  effect.  Sjostrom  did  not  feel  comfortable 
under  the  new  restraints  and  accepted  an  invitation  to  go  to  Hollywood.  This  did 
not  involve  a  break  in  his  relationship  with  the  Svensk  Filmindustri,  and  it  was 
assumed  that  his  experiences  might  have  some  value  for  future  Swedish  production. 
With  Erotikon  behind  him,  Stiller  found  it  easier  to  adapt  himself  to  what  were 
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conceived  as  the  needs  of  a  world  market;  but  when  the  Konstantinopel  project 
failed,  he  too  left  for  Hollywood. 

It  is  difficult  to-day  to  recapture  the  impact  of  the  Swedish  cinema  during  its 
golden  period.  Two  contemporary  comments  may  help  to  convey  the  impression 
left  by  the  films. 

In  their  'History  of  the  Film'  Maurice  Bardeche  and  Robert  Brasillach  wrote: 
'In  the  first  years  after  the  war  the  Scandinavian  film  and  the  Swedish  film  in 
particular  attained  such  importance  that  there  were  many  who  believed  that  the 
northern  countries  had  become  the  chosen  land  of  motion  pictures.  No  month 
passed,  in  1920  and  1921,  but  there  appeared  in  Paris  some  new  film  by  Sjostrom 
or  Stiller,  in  all  of  which  the  beauties  of  the  landscape  and  the  nobility  of  their 
simple  plots  constantly  expressed  a  love  of  nature  and  a  heroic  attitude  to  life. 
The  influence  of  Selma  Lagerlof,  most  of  whose  books  were  filmed  during  this 
period,  continued  to  be  extremely  strong  for  several  years.  Thanks  to  this  talented 
woman,  both  purity  of  heart  and  devotion  to  duty  took  on  new  meaning,  and, 
whether  under  her  inspiration  or  not,  men  like  Sjostrom,  Stiller,  Hedqvist, 
Brunius  and  Petschler  for  an  all  too  short  period  set  before  our  eyes  a  sort  of 
solemn  and  spiritual  beauty  such  as  the  screen  was  seldom  to  give  us  again.' 

In  her  'Cinema'  C.  A.  Lejeune  wrote:  'The  Swedish  film  had  only  a  short 
season  of  maturity.  For  three  or  four  years,  at  a  time  when  Russia  was  unknown 
in  the  cinema,  when  Germany  was  still  cut  off  from  a  foreign  market  and  France 
was  developing  a  timid  avant-garde,  Sweden  created  and  sent  out  into  the  world 
a  mass  of  strongly  nationalized  and  richly  considered  production  that  embodied 
new  ideas  of  cinema  material,  and  presented  new  combinations  of  cinema  tech- 
nique. But  although  its  patent  sincerity,  force  and  craftsmanship  excited  the 
attention  of  every  film-goer  who  had  found  the  American  movie  inadequate  for 
his  needs,  the  Swedish  film  came  too  early  in  the  cinema  to  win  a  place  and  hold 
it.  The  movie  was  still  a  popular  form  of  entertainment;  the  group  feeling,  the 
experimentalist  feeling,  the  sense  of  a  modern  expression  for  a  modern  generation, 
had  not  yet  invaded  it.  There  was  not  yet  a  big  enough  audience  for  Sjostrom; 
Thy  Soul  Shall  Bear  Witness  was  made  half  a  dozen  years  before  its  time.' 
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Ill 

SWEDISH  FILM 
IN  DECLINE 


THE  decline  of  the  Swedish  cinema  was,  of  course,  a  gradual  process,  in 
which  economic  and  creative  factors  were  intermingled.  Although  the 
directors  who  remained  in  Sweden  lacked  the  stature  of  Sjostrom  and 
Stiller,  several  of  them  produced  notable  work.  The  most  considerable  figure, 
often  linked  with  the  major  directors,  was  John  W.  Brunius.  In  1919  he  directed 
Puss  in  Boots  and  a  poetic  version  of  Bjornson's  Fairy  of  Solbakken,  before  embark- 
ing on  the  series  of  historical  films  with  which  his  name  is  generally  associated: 
The  Gay  Knight,  The  Burning  Mill  and  the  spectacular  Charles  XII.  In  1923  he 
went  to  Helsingfors  to  make  Johan  Ulfstjerna,  from  Tor  Hedberg's  story  about 
the  struggle  of  the  Finns  against  the  Russians.  Brunius  could  work  effectively 
on  a  large  canvas.  His  Finnish  film  included  such  scenes  of  mass  movement  as 
the  riotous  crowds  milling  in  the  Senate  Square  in  Helsingfors,  their  retreat  up 
the  steps  of  the  Nikolaj  Church  before  the  charging  Cossacks,  and  their  silent 
tribute  when  the  bound  Ulfstjerna  is  led  from  the  Governor's  palace.  Inside  the 
studio  Brunius  was  less  successful;  but  his  boldly  handled  historical  spectacles 
made  a  contribution  to  the  Swedish  cinema  which  was  noted  with  respect  abroad. 
Ivan  Hedqvist,  who  played  a  leading  part  in  Johan  Ulfstjerna  and  appeared  in 
other  productions,  also  directed  a  number  of  films.  Dunungen  (1919)  was  adapted 
from  a  play  by  Selma  Lagerlof  and  the  following  year  he  directed  and  appeared 
in  Carolina  Rediviva.  His  Vallfatren  till  Kevlaar  (1921),  which  Ragnar  Hylten- 
Cavallius  adapted  from  a  theme  by  Heinrich  Heine,  had  a  poetic  mysticism  which 
left  a  deep  impression. 

Gustaf  Molander,  who  had  worked  closely  with  Sjostrom  and  Stiller,  began  to 
direct  films  and  quickly  showed  that  he  was  something  more  than  an  apt  pupil. 
His  Malarpirater  (1923),  adapted  from  a  comedy  by  Sigfrid  Siwertz,  was  a  fresh 
and  spontaneous  piece  of  work  with  some  pleasant  acting  by  Einar  Hansson  and 
Inga  Tidblad.  He  also  directed  two  further  films  in  Selma  Lagerlof's  'Jerusalem' 
series,  Ingmarsarvet  (1925)  and  Till  Osterland  (1926).    These  films,  in  which  Lars 
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Hanson  appeared  before  going  to  America,  were  made  in  co-operation  with  the 
Russian  Wengeroff  and  the  German  Stinnes  concerns,  and  were  designed  mainly 
for  the  German  and  Scandinavian  publics.  Conrad  Veidt  appeared  in  the  first 
film,  an  example  of  the  policy  of  using  foreign  players  to  assist  in  marketing  the 
films. 

Gustaf  Edgren  also  began  to  direct  more  films.  His  feeling  for  peasant  subjects 
was  shown  in  Trollebokungen  (1924),  and  while  he  was  to  make  many  folk  films 
in  the  next  twenty-five  years,  he  also  displayed  the  same  workmanlike  skill  in 
directing  farces,  comedies  and  drama.  Among  his  other  films  of  this  period  were 
Skeppargatan  40  (1924)  and  Styrman  Karlssons  Flammor  (1925). 

During  these  years  of  trial  and  experiment,  the  Swedish  cinema  came  under  a 
number  of  contrasting  and  conflicting  influences.  Such  films  as  The  Cabinet  of 
Dr.  Caligari  and  The  Golem  had  demonstrated  the  contribution  the  artist  and 
architect  could  make  to  the  cinema,  and  as  an  indirect  consequence  of  this  came 
the  appointment  in  1923  of  Vilhelm  Bryde  as  studio  manager  and  architect  at 
Rasunda.  His  influence  was  most  clearly  seen  in  Damen  tried  Kameliorna,  a  static, 
theatrical  adaptation  of  the  Camille  theme,  directed  by  Olof  Molander.  The 
film  derived  some  distinction  from  the  delicately  composed  interiors  and  from 
the  touching  performance  Tora  Teje  gave  in  response  to  Molander's  skilled 
direction.  It  represented,  however,  a  reversion  to  a  theatrical  style  of  film-making 
quite  foreign  to  the  Sjostrom-Stiller  tradition.  Similar  in  style  and  treatment  was 
Farbror  Frans  (Uncle  Frank),  from  a  sentimental  story  by  Jenny  Blicher-Clausen — 
one  of  the  four  films  made  in  1925—26  by  Sigurd  Wallen. 

The  Svensk  Filmindustri  was  still  attempting  to  find  the  way  back  to  the 
world's  screens.  International  co-operation  appeared  to  be  the  only  method  of 
financing  large-scale  production,  and  eventually  in  1926  an  agreement  was  reached 
with  UFA.  The  Isepa  Company  was  established  with  Oscar  Hemberg  in  charge 
of  production  at  Rasunda  and  Paul  Merzbach  was  engaged  to  write  scripts  with 
an  international  appeal.  This  was  an  unhappy  period  for  the  Swedish  cinema. 
The  films  which  resulted  were  the  superficial,  rootless  products  which  have 
emerged  whenever  film-makers  have  set  aside  the  life  and  culture  of  their  own 
country  and  turned  to  some  vaguely-defined  internationalism  for  inspiration. 
The  Paul  Merzbach  films  followed  the  expected  lines:  Hans  Engelska  Fru  (1927), 
a  comedy  directed  by  Gustaf  Molander  with  Lil  Dagover  and  Gosta  Ekman; 
Bara  an  Danserska  (1927),  a  comedy  with  Lil  Dagover  and  Ivan  Hedqvist;  En 
Perfekt  Gentleman  (1927),  with  Gosta  Ekman,  Hans  Albers  and  the  German 
dancer  Larry  Jana;  Parisiskor  (1928)  with  Margit  Manstad,  Louis  Lerch,  and 
Miles  Mander;  and  Hjartats  Triumf  (1929)  with  Anna  Lindahl  and  Carl  Brisson. 
These  films  explain  themselves.  They  made  little  impression  on  the  film-going 
world  outside  Sweden  and  they  contributed  nothing  to  the  tradition  built  up 
during  the  Sjostrom-Stiller  period. 

There  were  one  or  two  other  curious  products  of  this  period.     An  Anglo- 
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Swedish  co-operative  arrangement  produced  Synd  (Sin)  (1928),  based  on  August 
Strindberg's  'Brott  och  Brott'  and  directed  by  Gustaf  Molander.  The  cast  in- 
cluded Lars  Hanson,  Gina  Manes,  and  Elissa  Landi.  The  Merzbach  influence 
helped  to  scale  down  the  Strindberg  drama  into  a  thriller.  A  year  later  Anthony 
Asquith  made  Fdngen  53,  with  Uno  Henning,  Norah  Baring,  and  H.  A.  Schlettow. 
The  silent  period  in  Sweden  ended  with  the  production  of  a  remarkable  film. 
Den  Starkaste  (1929)  was  the  outcome  of  a  collaboration  between  Alf  Sjoberg,  a 
young  actor  (twenty-four)  and  stage  producer  who  had  studied  film  production 
at  UFA,  and  Axel  Lindblom,  cameraman  who  had  worked  on  many  films  for  the 
Svensk  Filmindustri.  Lindblom  wrote  the  story,  photographed  the  film,  and 
collaborated  with  Sjoberg  in  the  direction.  Set  in  Norway  within  the  Arctic 
Circle,  it  was  a  story  of  strong  men  and  powerful  situations,  fast  in  tempo  and 
vivid  in  treatment.  The  film  marked  a  complete  break  from  the  theatrical  in- 
fluence which  had  been  laying  its  cold  hand  on  the  Swedish  cinema.  Lindblom 
made  dramatic  use  of  the  Arctic  landscape:  Tromso  with  its  wooden  houses 
huddled  beneath  the  snow-covered  cliffs,  the  harbour  crowded  with  small  vessels, 
the  ship  among  the  ice-floes  in  northern  waters,  and  the  dark  figures  of  fishermen 
and  hunters  moving  over  the  snow.  From  the  players — Hjalmar  Peters,  Anders 
Henrikson  and  Bengt  Djurberg — Sjoberg  brought  performances  which,  in  their 
naturalism,  never  suggested  the  studios.  In  technique  Den  Starkaste  reflected 
the  influence  of  the  Russian  films,  but  over  all  the  film  had  a  fresh  and  individual 
flavour.   Ten  years  were  to  elapse  before  Alf  Sjoberg  directed  another  film. 
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IV 

SOUND-FILM 

IN  SWEDEN 


AT  first  it  seemed  that  the  coming  of  the  sound-film  would  mean  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  Swedish  cinema.  The  attempts  at  international  co-operation 
and  international  films  had  failed,  and  in  any  case  they  meant  nothing  when 
sound  had  thrown  language  barriers  round  the  overseas  markets.  Who  would  want 
to  hear  Swedish  from  the  screen?  Only  a  few  million  Scandinavians,  and  at  first 
sight  they  did  not  seem  sufficient  to  form  an  economic  foundation  for  film- 
making. Meanwhile  the  American  films  were  sweeping  into  the  world's  cinemas, 
while  countries  such  as  France  and  Germany  provided  within  their  own  borders 
a  large  enough  audience  to  make  film  production  possible.  The  outlook  was 
discouraging. 

But  film-making  was  not  extinguished  in  Sweden.  It  was  argued  that,  while 
Swedish  films  could  command  no  audience  overseas,  they  had  a  certain  audience 
at  home.  Whatever  the  quality  of  the  films,  there  would  always  be  audiences 
who  would  prefer  to  hear  Swedish  from  the  screen  than  other  languages  interpreted 
by  printed  captions.  The  films  could  not  be  costly  and  would  never  make  large 
profits;  but  if  a  level  could  be  struck  film  production  would  be  possible. 

Other  than  economic  arguments  weighed  with  the  Svensk  Filmindustri  in 
reaching  their  decision  to  continue  production.  There  was  an  intense  pride  in 
the  tradition  which  had  been  created  and  in  the  world  reputation  which  Sjostrom 
and  Stiller  had  won  for  the  Swedish  cinema.  There  may  also  have  been  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  effect  of  abandoning  so  powerful  a  medium  as  the 
screen  to  the  languages  and  cultures  of  foreign  countries.  This  would  have  been 
a  consideration  within  the  Swedish  character. 

And  so  neither  in  1928,  nor  in  1932  after  the  Kreuger  crash,  did  the  Svensk 
Filmindustri  abandon  production.  The  first  film  made  with  sound  was  Sag  Det 
i  Toner  (1929),  the  story  of  a  tram-conductor  who  became  a  composer  of  popular 
songs.  %A  quartet  singing  under  Bellman's  statue,  the  brass  band  at  Hasselbacken, 
a  noisy  tram-ride  through  the  town — these  were  the  first  sounds  in  the  Swedish 
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cinema.  In  the  following  year,  when  Tobis  had  installed  sound  apparatus  at 
Rasunda,  two  films  with  sound-on-track  were  made.  In  Charlotte  Lbwenskbld 
Gustaf  Molander  turned  again  to  a  Selma  Lagerlof  novel  describing  the  spiritual 
conflict  of  a  young  priest  and  his  struggle  between  loyalty  to  a  fiancee  and  loyalty 
to  the  Christian  faith.  Made  in  the  style  of  a  silent  film,  it  included  only  a  brief 
passage  of  dialogue.  The  other  film,  which  used  dialogue  throughout,  was 
For  Hennes  Skull,  written  and  directed  by  Paul  Merzbach,  with  dialogue  by  Bengt 
Idestam-Almquist  and  Ragnar  Allberg.  Gosta  Ekman  played  the  part  of  a  furrier, 
who  becomes  a  revue  artist  and  is  sought  after  in  America.  The  film  had  little 
significance  beyond  its  proof  that  in  Sweden,  as  elsewhere,  the  microphone  was 
a  cramping  influence  on  the  movement  natural  to  the  medium. 

Sjostrom  marked  his  return  from  America  in  1930  with  the  production  of  a 
film  which  seemed  by  comparison  adult  and  mature.  Markurells  i  Wadkbping 
was  adapted  from  a  novel  by  Hjalmar  Bergman  about  a  father  who  discovers 
that  his  beloved  son  is  not  his  son  at  all,  and  it  gave  Sjostrom  who  played  the 
leading  part  an  opportunity  for  one  of  his  strongly  developed  character  studies. 
With  Julius  Jaenzon  as  his  cameraman  he  succeeded  in  giving  the  film  a  refreshing 
freedom  of  movement,  and  showed  no  tendency  to  be  overawed  by  the  presence 
of  the  microphone  or  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  sound. 

For  Hennes  Skull  and  Markurells  i  Wadkbping  were  made  in  language  versions, 
a  practice  then  in  fashion  and  most  actively  conducted  at  Joinville  in  Paris.  During 
one  period  at  Rasunda,  versions  in  German,  French  and  English  were  made,  the 
groups  of  actors  moving  in  turn  on  to  the  set.  This  device  to  increase  the  inter- 
national circulation  of  a  film  was,  however,  no  more  successful  in  Sweden  than 
it  was  anywhere  else,  and  it  ended  with  the  departure  of  Paul  Merzbach. 

One  further  attempt  was  made  by  the  Svensk  Filmindustri  to  produce  a  work 
on  the  scale  of  its  major  films.  In  some  respects  En  Natt  (193 1)  stands  almost 
alone  among  Swedish  films.  It  was  clearly  influenced  by  the  work  of  the  Russian 
directors,  a  point  underlined  by  the  fact  that  Gosta  Hellstrom,  who  acted  as 
assistant  director  to  Gustaf  Molander,  had  studied  in  Russia  in  1929  under  Eisen- 
stein.  His  enthusiasm  for  the  Russian  technique  infected  the  cameraman,  Ake 
Dahlqvist,  with  the  result  that  much  of  the  film  echoes  Mother  and  The  End  of 
St.  Petersburg  in  treatment.  The  story,  by  Ragnar  Hylten-Cavallius,  was  sym- 
pathetic to  these  effects,  since  it  concerned  an  incident  in  the  struggle  of  the 
Finns  against  the  Russians.  A  prisoner  of  war,  given  parole  for  the  night,  spends 
it  with  the  Russian  mill-girl  he  loves,  and  when  morning  comes  her  attempts 
to  detain  him  are  overcome  by  his  unflinching  purpose  to  return  to  the  firing 
squad.  Molander's  direction  held  some  finely  lyrical  moments,  as  in  the  sequence 
describing  the  return  of  the  soldier  in  the  grey  morning  light,  and  the  Russian- 
influenced  sequences  gave  the  film  a  lively  visual  interest. 

En  Natt  was  the  last  of  the  ambitious  Swedish  films  during  the  'thirties.  The 
producers  recognized  that,  because  of  language  limitations,  there  was  little  prospect 
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of  regaining  world  distribution  for  their  films,  whatever  method  they  adopted. 
Svensk  Filmindustri,  through  its  producers  Karin  Swanstrom  and  Stellan  Claesson, 
was  content  to  produce  modestly  conceived  films  for  the  home  market.  They  were 
for  the  most  part  comedies  with  a  strong  theatrical  flavour  or  farces,  some  of 
them  originating  strangely  in  the  novels  of  P.  G.  Wodehouse. 

Gosta  Ekman,  an  actor  with  a  somewhat  formal  style  although  capable  of  ex- 
pressing powerful  emotion,  was  the  mainstay  of  many  of  the  comedies.  Typical 
of  the  films  in  which  he  appeared  was  Swedenhielms  (1935),  based  on  a  play  by 
Hjalmar  Bergman  and  directed  by  Gustaf  Molander.  Ekman  took  the  part  of  a 
Swedish  scientist,  who  feels  he  cannot  accept  the  Nobel  Prize  he  has  won  as  he 
is  afraid  his  spendthrift  son  is  about  to  be  exposed  as  a  forger.  The  treatment  of 
the  film- — dialogue,  acting,  situations — was  entirely  theatrical,  although  it  moved 
smoothly  in  its  refined  groove.  The  only  moment  at  which  the  theme  came  alive, 
in  the  film  sense,  was  during  the  prize-giving  festival  in  the  Stockholm  Concert 
Hall,  where  shots  taken  during  an  actual  ceremony  gave  it  the  urgency  of  reality. 

Swedenhielms  had  more  substance  than  most  of  the  comedies  of  this  period. 
They  took  as  their  model  Vi Som  Gar  Kbksvagen  (1932),  adapted  by  Solve  Ceder- 
strand  from  Sigrid  Boo's  novel  and  directed  by  Gustaf  Molander.  The  leading 
part  was  played  by  Tutta  Rolf,  a  vivacious  young  actress  with  something  of  the 
gamin  charm  of  Jessie  Matthews,  who  was  to  appear  in  a  long  series  of  almost 
identical  films.  The  forced  frivolity  of  these  films  was  perhaps  a  product  of  the 
age.  They  achieved  their  purpose  in  filling  the  cinemas  and  there  their  value 
ended.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  one  of  these  routine  comedies,  Molander's 
En  Stilla  Flirt  (1933),  again  with  Tutta  Rolf,  was  awarded  the  first  prize  at  the 
Vienna  Festival,  where  it  was  in  competition  with  Feyder's  Le  Grand  Jen  and 
George  Cukor's  Little  Women.  Molander's  films  had  a  high  technical  polish  and, 
at  the  first  encounter,  a  certain  gaiety,  but  in  repetition  they  quickly  produced 
monotony. 

The  broader  forms  of  comedy  and  farce  came  from  two  players,  Fridolf  Rhudin 
and  Edvard  Persson.  In  appearance  and  style  Rhudin  recalled  Buster  Keaton. 
He  had  the  clown's  tragic  mask  and  in  many  of  his  parts  developed  a  typical 
note  of  pathos.  His  first  films,  including  Hon,  Han  och  Anderson  (1926)  and  Spok- 
baronen  (1927)  were  silent,  but  before  his  death  he  made  a  number  of  sound-films 
including  Skepp  Ohoj!  (1931)  and  Simon  i  Backabo  (1934).  Most  of  his  films  were 
directed  by  Gustaf  Edgren.  In  contrast  to  the  small  slender  Rhudin  with  his 
thin,  twisted  smile  was  the  fat  jolly  Persson.  Everything  about  this  comedian 
suggested  the  enjoyment  of  life  and  his  films  quickly  achieved  an  enormous 
popularity.  He  made  his  first  comedy  for  Europa  Film  in  1932  and  by  1950  had 
made  over  thirty  films.  His  producers  showed  considerable  resource  in  devising 
new  situations  for  him.  In  1946  they  sent  him  to  America  to  make  a  film — a 
gesture  to  his  popularity  in  the  United  States — and  later  he  appeared  in  the  first 
Swedish  colour  film. 
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The  mood  of  complacency  into  which  the  Swedish  cinema  appeared  to  have 
slipped  was  not,  however,  complete.  There  were  many  protests  about  the  empty 
elegance  of  the  films  being  produced.  In  1936  a  mass  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Concert  Hall  in  Stockholm  to  protest  about  the  decline  of  the  Swedish  film. 
Critics,  authors,  social  workers  and  civic  leaders  debated,  discussed  and  exhorted 
until  the  early  hours  of  the  morning.  Among  the  film-makers  themselves  there 
grew  a  determination  to  find  some  more  worth-while  material  for  their  films. 

One  of  the  first  indications  of  a  new  approach  was  given  in  1934,  when  Gustaf 
Edgren  made  Karl  Fredrik  Regerar.  This  story  of  a  peasant  who  becomes  a  states- 
man was  the  result  of  a  collaboration  between  Edgren,  John  Sanden,  a  member 
of  the  Swedish  parliament,  and  the  journalist,  Oscar  Rydqvist.  It  was  a  sincere 
attempt  to  describe  from  the  inside  the  development  of  Socialism  in  Sweden  and 
the  social  democratic  attitude  towards  the  Conservative  class.  Always  close  to 
the  people,  Edgren  was  a  good  story-teller  and  when  he  could  escape  from  the 
farces  which  he  directed  with  such  facility  he  could  develop  a  warm,  human 
quality  in  his  films.  This  he  demonstrated  in  another  film  of  the  everyday  life 
of  the  people,  Valborgsmassoafton  (1935),  in  which  Victor  Sjostrom,  Lars  Hanson, 
and  Ingrid  Bergman  appeared.  In  1936  he  made  a  new  version  oijohan  Ulfstjerna, 
and  in  the  following  year  attempted  an  ambitious  film  dealing  with  the  life  of  the 
Swedish-American  inventor  and  engineer,  John  Ericsson,  played  by  Sjostrom. 
This  film,  with  a  story  moving  from  Sweden  to  England  and  later  to  America, 
strained  the  resources  of  the  studio  and  the  capacity  of  the  director,  but  was  never- 
theless an  indication  of  his  search  for  more  rewarding  themes. 

Most  of  the  films  of  the  middle  'thirties  were  received  by  the  critics  with  some 
reservation.  They  were  anxious,  sometimes  over-anxious,  to  see  signs  of  a  re- 
vival. The  following  was  written  in  November,  1936,  following  the  premiere  of 
Intermezzo,  which  was  to  take  Ingrid  Bergman  to  Hollywood: 

'Swedish  film  production  has  its  surprises.  Just  when  there  is  talk  about  the 
degradation  of  the  Swedish  film  we  are  shown  at  Roda  Kvarn  a  production  which 
can  least  of  all  be  called  degraded.  It  comes  from  an  unexpected  quarter,  where 
we  should  not  expect  there  to  be  a  struggle  against  the  current,  the  revue  author 
Gosta  Stevens  and  the  elegant  comedy  director  Gustaf  Molander.  .  .  .  Intermezzo 
not  only  can,  but  does,  say  significant  things  in  a  language  we  all  will  understand. 
Many  of  the  scenes  are  so  powerfully  felt  and  so  roundly  created  that  the  audience's 
attention  is  gripped.  When  was  the  last  time  a  Swedish  film  was  so  gripping? 
There  is  Karl  Fredrik  Regerar  and  perhaps  Szvedenhielms.  Intermezzo,  however, 
plunges  right  into  deep  water  and  tries  individualistic  descriptions  of  human 
beings  which  are  both  beautiful  and  sensitive.  Just  one  technical  remark:  how 
fine  it  would  have  been  if  the  film  had  got  out  of  the  studio  more  often  into  the 
fresh  air.  Real  pictures  of  Stockholm  and  the  Tyrolean  Alps  would  have  made 
the  film  quite  perfect.' 

It  seems  strange  that  it  should  have  been  necessary  to  urge  the  Swedish  directors 
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to  leave  the  studio.  Their  concentration  on  comedies  and  farces,  drawn  from 
stage  examples,  had  blinded  them  to  the  virtue  to  be  drawn  from  the  Swedish 
landscape.  A  reminder  came  in  an  unusual  film  of  significance  because  of  both 
its  theme  and  its  director.  In  1938  Svensk  Filmindustri  financed  an  expedition 
to  the  Antarctic  to  make  a  film  about  whale-hunting.  It  was  led  by  Tancred 
Ibsen  and  based  on  a  Norwegian  script  written  jointly  by  Ibsen  and  Axel  Kielland. 
Julius  Jaenzon  headed  the  camera  unit  which  included  a  promising  youngster, 
Gunnar  Fischer,  and  they  secured  some  striking  shots  of  the  whale  hunt,  the 
death  struggles  of  the  huge  creatures,  and  their  dissection  on  board  the  whalers. 
The  location  shooting  of  the  acted  sequences  of  the  film  was  less  satisfactory  and 
on  the  return  of  the  expedition,  Anders  Henrikson  was  commissioned  to  complete 
it.  Valfdngare  (Whale-hunters)  had  a  considerable  influence  on  the  trend  of 
Swedish  production.  It  also  encouraged  Henrikson,  whose  feeling  for  unusual 
subjects  was  to  be  an  important  factor  during  the  revival. 
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THE   EARLY   DANISH    CINEMA 


ASTA  NIELSEN 


WHITE  SLAVE  TRAFFIC 
1911 


THE  ABYSS 
1910 


TORKEXSKJOLD 

1908 


JENGELDSONS  RET 

1912 
With  Olaf  Fonss 


LEAVES    FROM    SATAN'S    BOOK 

1920 
Carl  Drever 


Carl  Schenstrom  and 

Harold  Madsen  ('Long  and  Short' 


LEAVES    FROM    SATAN'S    BOOK 


THE   MASTER   OF  THE   HOUSE 

1925 

Carl  Dreyer 

With    Petrine    Sonne,    Mathilde    Nielsen, 

Johannes  Mayer 


SWEDISH    SILENT    FILMS 


VARMLANNINGARNA 

1909 

Carl  Engdahl 

With  Ejeng  Dalmale,  Ellen  Stroback 


BERG-EJVIND   OCH   HANS  HUSTRU 

1917 

Victor  Sjostrom 

With  Victor  Sjostrom  and  Edith  Erastoff 
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HERR   ARXES   PENGAR 

1919 

Mauritz  Stiller 

With  Wanda  Rothgardt 


EROTIKON 
1920 

Alauritz  Stiller 


KORKARLEX 

(THY  SOUL  SHALL  BEAR  WITNESS) 

1920 

Victor  Sjostrom 


KORKARLEN 


GOSTA    BERLINGS    SAGA 

1923 

Mauritz  Stiller 

With  Lars  Hanson,  Greta  Garbo,  and  Jenny 

Hasselquist 


GOSTA    BERLINGS    SAGA 


DEN  STARKASTE 

1929 
Alf  Sjoberg 


SWEDISH    SOUND    FILMS 


VARMLANNINGARNA 

1932 

Gustaf  Edgren 


BLIXT    OCH    DUNDER 

1938 

Anders  Henrikson 

With  Eric  Abrahamson 


KUNGAJAKT 

1944 

Alf  Sjoberg 


INTERMEZZO 

1936 

Gustaf  Molandcr 

With     Gosta     Ekman 
Bergman 


Ingrid 


INTERMEZZO 


SWEDENHIELMS 

1935 

Gustaf  Molander 

With  Ingrid  Bergman 


JOHN]  ERICSSON 

1937 

Gustaf  Edgren 


PRINS    GUSTAF 

1939 

Schamyl  Bauman 

With  Mai  Zetterling 


HANS   MAJESTATS   RIVAL 

1943 

Weyler  Hildebrand 


HANS   MAJESTATS   RIVAL 


KARRIAR 

1938 

Schamyl  Bauman 

With  Signe  Hasso  and  Tollie 
Zellman 


JAG  AR  ELD  OCH  LUFT 

1939 

Anders  Henrikson 

With     Olof     Widgren     and 
Viveca  Lindfors 


ETT   BROTT 

1940 

Anders  Henrikson 

With   Edvin  Adolphson   and 
Karin  Ekelund 


DEX    BLOMSTERTID 

1940 

Alf  Sjoberg 

With  Gerd  Hagman 


DZT    BRIXXER   EX   ELD 

1943 

Gustaf  Molander 

With  Victor  Sjostrom  and  Inga  Tidblad 


FALLET   IXGEGERD   BREMSSEN 

1942 

Anders  Henrikson 


KEJSARX   AV    PORTUGALLIEX 

1945 

Gustaf  Molander 

With  Victor  Sjostrom 


KATRINA 

1943 

Gustaf  Edgren 

With  Miirta  Ekstrom  and  Frank  Sundstrom 


HETS 

1944 

Alf  Sjoberg 

With  Alf  Kjellin,  Mai  Zetterling  and  Stig 

Jarrel 


HETS 
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DRIVER    DAGG,    FALLER    REGN 

1946 

Gustaf  Edgren 

With  Mai  Zetterling 


BLOD    OCH   ELD 

Sonja  Wigert,  Georg  Fant 


HIMLASPELET 

1942 

Alf  Sjoberg 

With  Anders  Henrikson 
and  Rune  Lindstrom 


BROTT    OCH 
STRAFF 

1945 

Hampe  Faustman 

With  Hampe  Faustman 
and  Georg  Funkquist 


MUSIK   I   MORKER 

1947 

Ingmar  Bergman 

With  Mai  Zetterling,  Bengt  Eklund 


DET    REGNAR   PA   VAR   KARLEK 

1946 

Ingmar  Bergman 

With  Birger  Malmsten,  Gosta  Cederlund 


SKEPP   TILL    INDIALAND 

1947 
Ingmar  Bergman 


RESAN   BORT 

1946 

Alf  Sjoberg 

With  Gunn  Wallgren 


IRIS   OCH    LOJTNANTSHJARTA 

1946 

Alf  Sjoberg 

With  Mai  Zetterling  and  Alf  Kjellin 


KVINNA    UTAN   ANSIKTE 

1947 

Gustaf  Molander 

With  Gunn  Wallgren  and  Alf  Kjellin 


TVA   TRAPPOR   OVER   GARDEN 

1950 

Gosta  Werner 

With  Gertrude  Fridh 


EVA 

1948 

Gustaf  Molander 

With  Birger  Malmsten  and  Eva  Dahlbeck 


FANGELSE 
1949 

Ingmar  Bergman 
With  Doris  Svedlund  and  Stig  Olin 


HAMNSTAD 

1948 

Ingmar  Bergman 

With  Nine-Christine  Jonsson 


FANGELSE 


SINGOALLA 

(THE   WIND    IS    MY   LOVER) 

1950 

Christian  Jaque 

With  Alf  Kjellin  and  Viveca  Lindfors 


SINGOALLA 


FLICKAN    FRAN    FjALLBYN 

1948 

Anders  Henrikson 

With   Eva   Dahlbeck  and   Bengt   Blomgren 

1926 


SINGOALLA 


Asa  hanna 

1946 

Anders  Henrikson 

With  Edwin  Adolphson 


PA  DESSA  SKULDROR 

1928 
Gosta  Folke 


SMEDER  PA  LUFFEN 

1948 

Hampe  Faustman 

With  Holger  Lowenadler 


ODEMARKSPRASTEX 

1945 

Gosta  Folke 


MASTERDETEKTIVEN  BLOMKYIST 

1948 

Rolf  Husberg 


BARNEN  FRAN 

FROSTMOFJALLET 

1945 

Rolf  Husberg 


FRAMMANDE  HAMN 

1948 
Hampe  Faustman 


BARA   EN    MOR 

1949 

Alf  Sjoberg 

With  Eva  Dahlbeck 


TORST 
1949 

Ingmar  Bergman 

With  Eva  Henning  and  Birger 

Malmsten 


ARNE   Sl'CKSDORFF'S   FILMS 


EN    SOMMARSAGA 
1941 


SARVTID 
1942 


VINDEN    FRAN   VASTER 

1942 


GRYNING 
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TRUT 
1944 


SKUGGOR   OVER   SNON 
1945 


MANNISKOR    I    STAD 
1946 


EN    KLUVEN  VARLD 
1948 


THE   WIND   &   THE    RIVER 

Arne  Sucksdorff 

1951 


A   HANDFUL   OF   RICE 

1940 

Gustaf  Boge 


UPPBROTT 

Arne  Sucksdorff 
1948 


JAG   AR  MED   EDER 

1947 

Gosta  Stevens 

With  Rune  Lindstrom  and    Nils  Dahlgren 
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FROKEN   JULIE 

1950 

Alf  Sjoberg 

With  Anita  Bjork 


FROKEN   JULIE 


SOMMARLEK 

1950 

Ingmar  Bergman 

With  Maj-Britt  Hilsson, 

Carl  Strom 


DANISH    SOUND    FILMS 


LAJLA 

1937 

George  Schneevoigt 

With  Aino  Taube 


DITTE  MENNESKEBARN 

1947 

Bjarne  Henning-Jensen 

With  Tove  Maes 


DE   POKKERS    UNGER 

1947 

Bjarne  Henning-Jensen 


VREDENS    DAG 
(DAY   OF   WRATH) 
1943 

Carl  Drever 


VREDENS    DAG 


DE   RODE  ENGE 

1946 
Bodil  Ipsen  and  Lau  Lauritzen 


DEN   USYNLIGE   HAER 

1945 

Johan  Jacobsen 

With  Poul  Reichhardt 


ST0T  STAAR  DEN 
DANSKE  S0MAND 

1948 

Bodil  Ipsen  and  Lau  Lauritzen 


DANISH    DOCUMENTARY 


M0DREHJAELPEN 

1942-43 
Carl  Dreyer 


GREEN    GOLD 

(Svensk  Filmindustri) 

1949 

Theodor  Christensen 


BONDEGARDEN 

1949 

Nicolai  Lichtenberg 


THE    COW 

1944 
Soren  Melson 


PALLE  ALENE  I  VERDEN 

1949 

Astrid  Henning-Jensen 


N^STE   GANG    ER   DET    DIG 

1949 

Johan  Jacobsen 


THORVALDSEN 

1949 

Carl  Dreyer 


VI   ER   BANERNE 

1948 

Theodor  Christensen 


NORWEGIAN  FILMS 

FANT 

1936 

Tancred  Ibsen 

With  Alfred  Maurstad 
and  Lars  Tvinde 


GJEST  BARDSEN 

1937 

Tancred  Ibsen 

With  Vibeke  Falk 


TORRES 
SNORTEVOLD 

1940 

Tancred  Ibsen 

With    Alfred    Maurstad 
and   Wenche  Foss 


KAMPEX    OM   TUNGTVANNET 


GATEGUTTER 

1949 

Ulf  Greber  and  Arne 
Skiuen 

With  Tom  Tellsfsen  and 
Pal  Bang-Hansen 


GATEGUTTER 
1949 


V 

REVIVAL    OF    THE    SWEDISH 

FILM 


JUST  as  the  decline  of  the  Swedish  cinema  had  been  gradual,  so  also  was  its 
revival.  In  the  late  'thirties  there  were  increasing  signs  of  a  changed  attitude 
and  again  there  were  a  number  of  contributory  factors.  The  films  of  Feyder. 
Duvivier,  Renoir  and  Carne  greatly  stimulated  the  Swedish  directors,  who  saw  in 
them  the  modern  counterparts  of  the  works  of  Sjostrom  and  Stiller.  These  French 
films  with  their  poetic  realism  helped  to  expose  the  shallowness  of  much  of  the 
Swedish  production.  The  threat  and  later  the  outbreak  of  war  also  tended  to 
engender  an  impatience  with  the  frothy  farces  and  elegant  comedies  which  had 
been  the  staple  product  of  the  studios  for  so  long.  Among  the  film-makers  there 
were  new  forces.  In  addition  to  the  Svensk  Filmindustri,  which  had  sustained 
film  production  in  Sweden  during  its  most  difficult  period,  there  were  Europa 
Film,  Terrafilm,  Nordisk  Tonefilm,  Sandrew-Bauman  and  several  smaller  units. 
Some  of  these  companies  proved  more  susceptible  to  the  new  influences  than  the 
old-established  Svensk  Filmindustri,  although  there  were  to  be  changes  also  at 
Rasunda.  Finally,  more  encouragement  was  given  to  authors  to  write  direct  for 
the  screen  and  there  was  less  dependence  on  fiction  and  the  stage  as  sources. 

As  a  result  of  these  various  influences,  the  Swedish  cinema  gradually  underwent 
a  change.  It  is  not  possible  to  isolate  a  moment  in  film  history  and  to  say  that 
everything  before  it  belongs  to  one  period,  everything  after  it  to  another.  For 
example,  Schamyl  Bauman  had  shown  in  Karridr  (1938)  and  Vi  Tvd  (1939)  that 
even  in  comedy  a  naturalistic  treatment  was  possible.  In  Karridr  at  least  this 
was  a  considerable  achievement,  as  it  was  a  story  about  the  private  lives  of  stage 
players.  Tollie  Zellman  helped  to  make  the  film  memorable  with  a  moving  per- 
formance of  an  ageing  actress.  Signe  Hasso,  who  was  later  to  go  to  Hollywood, 
appeared  in  both  films.  Except  in  so  far  as  they  indicated  a  changing  attitude 
in  a  genre  where  it  was  most  difficult  to  achieve  it,  the  films  were  of  minor  impor- 
tance. 
There  were  also  films  which  carried  over  into  the  new  period  the  styles  and 
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subjects  of  the  old.  Sigurd  Wallen,  who  had  directed  and  acted  in  films  over 
many  years,  made  Hemsbborna  {The  People  of  Hemsb)  (1944),  which  caught  the 
penetrative  quality  of  Strindberg's  novel  of  life  in  this  archipelago.  Gustaf  Mo- 
lander  made  a  new  version  of  Selma  Lagerlof's  novel,  Kejsarn  av  Portngallien 
(1944).  which  Victor  Sjostrom  had  directed  in  Hollywood  with  Norma  Shearer 
and  Lon  Chaney.  Sjostrom  himself  played  the  old  man  who  goes  mad  with  love 
for  his  daughter  and  Gunn  Wallgren  took  the  part  of  the  girl  who  goes  to  the  city, 
becomes  a  prostitute  and,  returning  to  her  home  in  the  country,  finds  her  father 
imagines  himself  to  be  the  Emperor  of  Portugal.  Although  Sjostrom's  intense 
acting  often  made  the  film  moving,  it  was  curiously  out  of  sympathy  with  the  new 
atmosphere  of  production.  So  also  was  Gustaf  Edgren's  Tbsen  frdn  Stormyrtorpet, 
adapted  from  the  novel  by  Selma  Lagerlof.  Despite  the  skilled  craftsmanship  in 
the  treatment  of  landscape  and  costume,  its  literary  origin  hung  heavily 
on  the  film  which  seemed  a  rather  ponderous  echo.  Edgren  was  more  successful 
with  a  simpler  film  in  the  same  style,  Driver  Dagg,  Faller  Regn  (1946),  whose 
naively  romantic  story,  adapted  from  a  novel  by  Margit  Soderholm,  developed 
considerable  charm  through  the  performances  of  Mai  Zetterling  and  Alf  Kjellin. 
and  through  Martin  Bodin's  sensitive  photography  of  the  Swedish  countryside. 
There  was  more  substance  in  Edgren's  Katrina  (1943),  a  full-length  portrait  of 
a  Swedish  mother  bedevilled  by  poverty  and  adversity,  adapted  from  a  novel  by  ( 
Sally  Salminen.  The  film  had  an  impressive  sea  and  landscape  setting  in  the 
Aaland  Islands,  and  Marta  Ekstrom  gave  a  memorable  study  of  maternal  self- 
sacrifice  and  devotion. 

It  was  not  in  the  sphere  of  folk-lore,  however,  that  the  new  note  was  to  be  most 
firmly  struck.  Although  Sigfrid  Siwertz's  play  was  well  known  in  the  theatre, 
there  had  been  nothing  like  Ett  Brott  in  the  Swedish  cinema  when  Lorens  Marm- 
stedt  and  his  director  Anders  Henrikson  decided  in  1940  to  make  it  into  a  film. 
Its  inspiration  was  entirely  contemporary:  there  were  no  backward-looking 
glances  into  Sweden's  past.  Its  psychological  attack  was  direct:  there  was  nothing 
to  cushion  the  impact.  It  was  the  tragedy  of  the  downfall  of  a  family,  whose 
decline  has  been  held  in  check  by  a  strict  father  until  on  his  sixtieth  birthday  his 
sons  stage  a  revolt  and  the  tension  explodes  in  a  crime.  It  was  in  its  content  and 
in  this  treatment  of  character  rather  than  in  its  cinematic  properties  that  the 
film  broke  new  ground.  Henrikson  succeeded  in  stripping  away  all  the  frothy 
falsity  which  had  spread  stickily  over  Swedish  films  in  the  'thirties  and  in  es- 
tablishing a  naturalistic  atmosphere  in  which  his  problem  of  human  relation- 
ships could  be  convincingly  discussed.  In  style  Ett  Brott  {A  Crime)  stood  nearest  to 
the  pre-war  French  films,  although  it  was  not  difficult  to  hear  echoes  in  the  theme 
of  Kbrkarlen  and  even  of  Ingeborg  Holm. 

The  same  year,  1940,  marked  the  return  to  the  cinema  of  Alf  Sjoberg,  who  had 
not  been  in  a  studio  since  his  curiously  neglected  film  Den  Starkaste  had  been 
shown.    As  that  silent  film  had  revealed,  Sjoberg  had  a  feeling  for  the  cinema; 
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and  his  first  sound-films  both  demonstrated  his  understanding  of  the  medium  and 
his  capacity  to  use  it  to  some  intellectual  purpose.  Like  Henrikson,  he  broke  new 
ground  in  the  subject  matter  of  his  films:  Den  Blomstertid  ...  set  in  the  Stockholm 
archipelago,  described  the  struggle  made  by  a  young  schoolteacher  to  defend  his 
ideals,  while  Med Livet  Som  Insats  (They  Staked  Their  Lives),  from  a  short  story  by 
Runar  Schildt,  had  its  dramatic  roots  in  man's  passion  for  liberty.  Where  Sjoberg's 
work  differed  from  Ett  Brott  was  in  the  visual  expression  of  the  theme.  Here 
again,  fortified  and  elaborated,  were  the  skill  in  composition  and  the  sense  of 
rhythm  which  were  noted  in  Den  Starkaste.  Sjoberg  showed  that  there  could  be 
harmony  between  style  and  purpose  in  a  film,  that  skill  in  film-making  could  be 
used  for  something  more  rewarding  than  elegant  trifles. 

These  films  by  Sjoberg  and  Henrikson  provided  a  general  stimulus  even  where 
they  did  not  directly  inspire  similar  work.  Since  the  war  atmosphere  had  itself 
contributed  to  the  emergence  of  the  new  movement,  it  inevitably  became  the 
subject  of  a  number  of  the  films.  Gustaf  Molander's  Det  Brinner  en  Eld  (1943)  was 
set  in  an  occupied  capital  which,  although  un-named,  was  accepted  as  Oslo.  It 
was  concerned,  not  with  sabotage,  but  with  the  impact  of  occupation  on  a  small 
group  of  characters:  a  theatre  director,  his  leading  actress,  and  her  lover,  a  military 
attache.  The  acting  in  these  parts  of  Victor  Sjostrom,  Inga  Tidblad,  and  Lars 
Hanson  gave  the  film  a  strong  human  appeal  and  from  the  war  setting  Molander 
resourcefully  drew  a  nervous  tension  to  sharpen  his  drama.  Among  the  other 
successful  war  films  were  Molander's  Den  Osynliga  Muren  (1944),  with  Inga 
Tidblad  as  an  eccentric  middle-aged  woman  in  a  story  about  resistance  and 
persecution,  and  Hasse  Ekman's  Excellensen  (1943),  based  on  Bertel  Malmberg's 
play  about  an  elderly  poet  whose  faith  gives  him  strength  to  resist  torture.  Lars 
Hanson,  an  actor  who  has  strengthened  so  many  Swedish  films,  played  the  leading 
part. 

Resistance  was  the  theme  also  in  Rid  i  Natt  (1942),  an  ambitious  Svensk  Film- 
industri  production  directed  by  Gustaf  Molander.  The  story,  drawn  from  the 
seventeenth  century,  described  the  resistance  shown  by  the  Swedish  peasants  to 
the  introduction  of  the  feudal  system  by  the  landlords  of  German  descent,  and  a 
call  was  clearly  made  to  the  twentieth-century  Swedes  to  oppose  the  Nazis  if  thev 
invaded  the  country.  Although  the  treatment  was  somewhat  heavy,  the  film  had  a 
pictorial  richness  which  recalled  the  great  achievements  of  the  Swedish  cinema. 
Ake  Dahlqvist's  camera  found  a  grey,  impressive  beauty  in  the  forests  and  moun- 
tains, and  the  acting  of  the  players,  including  Lars  Hanson  and  Eva  Dahlbeck, 
held  firmly  to  the  sense  of  period. 

It  was  natural  that,  during  this  period  of  revival,  traditional  elements  of  Swedish 
culture  should  find  fresh  expression.  The  mysticism  found  in  many  of  Selma 
Lagerlof's  works  was  echoed  in  such  films  as  Himlaspelet  (1942),  Ordet  (1943),  and 
Flickan  och  Djdvelen  (1944).  Sjoberg's  Himlaspelet  (The  Road  to  Heaven)  was  a 
film  of  the  greatest  importance  and  significance  which  broadened  the  base  of  the 
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revival,  and  demonstrated  that  it  did  not  depend  only  on  the  exploitation  of  a 
vein  of  psychological  drama  in  the  style  of  the  French  directors.  The  basis  of  the 
film  was  a  play  by  the  young  theological  student,  Rune  Lindstrom,  which  had 
been  a  remarkable  success  both  in  Uppsala  and  in  Stockholm.  Lindstrom  col- 
laborated in  writing  the  script  and  played  the  principal  part,  but  it  was  through 
the  genius  of  Sjoberg's  direction  that  the  film  achieved  its  distinctive  blend  of 
fantasy  and  realism.  Without  his  imaginative  grasp,  the  diverse  elements  in  the 
theme  might  well  have  fallen  apart.  The  central  figure  is  a  young  peasant  whose 
love  and  happiness  are  destroyed  by  the  superstition  of  witchcraft,  and  who  sets 
out  on  a  pilgrimage  in  quest  of  heavenly  justice.  On  his  way  he  meets  a  variety  of 
Biblical  characters  as  he  has  visualized  them:  a  trio  of  prophets  leaning  on  a  gate. 
Solomon  in  a  magnificent  uniform,  God  in  black  frockcoat  and  top  hat.  He  grows 
old  and  rich  and  corrupt  and,  having  acknowledged  the  vanity  of  his  claims,  he  is 
brought  back  to  a  heaven  which  is  his  old  home  with  his  own  youth  and  idealism 
restored  to  him.  Sjoberg's  creative  imagination  made  something  memorable  of 
this  morality  play.  His  treatment  was  free  and  fluid,  so  that  it  could  accommodate 
effects  both  ultra-fantastic  and  near-realistic  while  at  the  same  time  never  losing 
its  atmosphere  of  lyrical  radiance.  Sjoberg's  handling  of  his  players,  who  included 
Anders  Henrikson  as  the  Lord  God.  was  characteristically  delicate  and  resourceful; 
and  in  making  a  film  which  was  continuously  beautiful  to  watch  he  had  the 
collaboration  of  two  of  Sweden's  most  experienced  film  craftsmen:  Gosta  Roosling, 
whose  photography  of  the  Swedish  landscape  in  springtime  and  under  snow  had  a 
translucent  brilliance,  and  Arne  Akermark,  whose  sets  helped  to  give  the  film  its 
distinctive  freshness. 

Himlaspelet  helped  to  give  spiritual  stature  to  the  revival  of  the  Swedish  cinema. 
So  also  did  Gustaf  Molander's  Ordet  [The  Word),  adapted  from  the  play  by  the 
Danish  dramatist,  Kaj  Munk,  who  was  tragically  murdered  by  the  Nazis  in  1944. 
Molander  recreated  the  theme  in  the  setting  of  a  small  Swedish  coastal  community 
and  gave  it  an  atmosphere  so  realistic  that  there  was  no  hint  of  stage  or  studio. 
Victor  Sjostrom  played  the  tyrannical  old  farmer,  troubled  by  the  conduct  of  his 
sons  and  the  failure  of  his  daughter-in-law  to  bear  a  boy  who  can  succeed  to  the 
farm,  and  Rune  Lindstrom,  who  collaborated  in  the  treatment,  played  one  of  the 
sons  who,  studying  for  the  church,  loses  first  his  faith  and  then  his  mental  balance. 
The  supreme  test  for  director  and  players  came  in  the  final  scene  of  the  half- 
demented  youth's  miraculous  act  of  faith  after  tragedy  has  overtaken  his  family. 
What  might  so  easily  have  been  hopelessly  melodramatic  was  handled  with 
masterly  restraint  so  that  the  scene  carried  tremendous  power.  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  such  a  theme  about  the  power  of  belief  being  attempted  outside  Scandi- 
navia. Molander  succeeded  because  he  was  able  to  create  and  sustain  an  atmosphere 
in  which  the  events  he  described  seemed  natural  and  convincing.  Again  the 
photography  of  Gosta  Roosling  helped  to  give  the  theme  roots. 

Supernaturalism  had  a  somewhat  more  sensationalist  flavour  in  Hampe  Faust- 
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man's  Flickan  och  Djavulen  (The  Girl  and  the  Devil).  Set  in  seventeenth-century 
Sweden  when  witch-hunting  was  at  its  height,  the  film  described  how  an  old 
witch,  about  to  be  burned  at  the  stake,  has  her  revenge  on  a  farmer  by  translating 
her  spirit  to  a  girl  about  to  be  born  on  his  farm  and  how,  years  later,  his  household 
is  disrupted  by  jealousy  and  hatred,  culminating  in  a  mob  demand  for  the  burning 
of  the  girl  at  the  stake.  Faustman  found  the  mystical  atmosphere  demanded  by 
the  story  somewhat  beyond  his  capacity,  although  he  did  draw  from  Gunn  Wall- 
gren  an  intensely  moving  performance  as  the  innocent  girl  with  a  witch-mark  on 
her  shoulder. 

By  now  the  lines  on  which  the  new  movement  was  developing  were  becoming 
more  clearly  established,  although  there  were  some  strange  diversions.  Svensk 
Filmindustri  attempted  the  production  of  an  operetta.  Hans  Majestdts  Rival  (1943), 
which  included  a  pictorially  charming  sequence  filmed  in  the  decorative  gardens 
at  Drottningholm,  but  otherwise  seemed  stagey  and  ponderous.  Several  costume 
films  were  made,  most  notably  Sjoberg's  Kungajakt  (1944),  which,  with  Ake 
Dahlqvist  as  his  cameraman,  he  made  visually  exciting  if  emotionally  somewhat 
arid. 

It  was  Sjoberg,  however,  who  was  to  produce  the  key  film  of  the  Swedish 
revival.  In  considering  Hets  (Frenzy)  (1944)  it  is  necessary  to  link  his  name  to 
that  of  Ingmar  Bergman  who  wrote  the  scenario  and  who.  as  writer  and  director, 
was  quickly  to  become  the  outstanding  figure  of  the  new  period.  Hets  was  a 
challenging  film:  it  had  a  high  seriousness  of  theme  combined  with  a  distinctive 
visual  style.  The  theme,  to  become  familiar  in  subsequent  Bergman  films,  was  the 
mental  suffering  of  an  adolescent  boy.  In  his  last  year  at  school  he  is  tormented 
by  a  sadistic  master,  and  anguish  rapidly  develops  into  neurosis.  His  home  is 
unsympathetic — a  recurring  element  in  the  Bergman  stories — and  he  takes  refuge 
in  an  affair  with  a  shop-girl  who  is  being  persecuted  by  a  man  whose  identity  she 
conceals.  As  the  dramatic  mood  of  the  film  becomes  more  and  more  tense,  it  is 
revealed  that  the  sadistic  master  is  also  the  sexual  tormentor,  and  the  first  crisis  is 
reached  as  he  drives  the  girl  to  her  death.  The  second  occurs  when  the  boy,  who 
has  had  a  breakdown,  recovers,  assaults  his  tormentor,  and  is  expelled  from  school. 
The  note  of  hope  in  the  final  sequence  is  both  apt  and  unforced.  As  Dilys  Powell 
has  written,  the  film  'shocks  and  delights  by  its  bold,  mature  handling  of  a  subject 
which,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  cinema,  would,  I  fancy,  be  syruped  over,  or  perhaps 
treated  to  some  childish  parody  of  the  psychiatrist's  approach'.  It  was  this  adult 
treatment  of  a  difficult  subject  which  made  the  film  outstanding.  Sjoberg  handled 
his  characters  with  authority,  fumbling  nothing  in  their  psychological  interpreta- 
tion. The  first  shots,  of  a  small  boy  late  for  school  dodging  up  and  down  stairs  to 
escape  a  pursuing  master,  were  an  exciting  foretaste  of  the  film's  imaginative 
treatment.  Here  was  young  life  caught  up  in  an  exacting,  inflexible  system. 
Building  on  this  impression,  Sjoberg  developed  the  conflict  between  the  sensitive, 
highly-strung  boy  and  the  master,  whose  cross-examinations  are  a  refined  form  of 
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torture.  When  the  scene  changed  to  the  boy's  home  the  camera  was  used  un- 
obtrusively to  suggest  the  conventional  outlook  of  his  parents.  Similarly,  in  the 
girl's  apartment,  background,  lighting,  and  photography  combined  to  create  an 
atmosphere  of  mingled  innocence  and  sluttishness.  Later,  -during  the  examina- 
tions, the  director  supplemented  the  note  of  rising  tension  by  reference  to  the 
stifling  weather.  The  imaginative  relationship  of  the  story  to  its  background  was 
one  of  the  film's  most  exciting  qualities;  and  the  finely  controlled  performances  of 
Stig  Jarrel  as  the  sadistic  bully,  Mai  Zetterling  as  his  bewildered  victim,  and  Alf 
Kjellin  as  the  tortured  boy  in  whose  idealistic  gesture  she  finds  comfort  add  to  the 
incisive  impact  of  the  film. 

Hets  was  made  by  the  Svensk  Filmindustri  and  its  international  success  set  a 
seal  of  approval  on  both  the  nature  and  direction  of  the  Swedish  film  revival.  It 
encouraged  the  younger  generation  of  writers  and  directors  at  work  in  many  of  the 
studios.  At  Rasunda  Karin  Swanstrom  and  Stellan  Claesson  had  been  succeeded 
by  young  producers  while  Dr.  Karl  Anders  Dymling,  a  man  with  a  liberal  outlook, 
had  taken  over  control  of  Svensk  Filmindustri.  Among  other  producers  who  were 
adopting  an  enlightened  policy  was  Lorens  Marmstedt  who  founded  Terrafilm. 
It  was  not  difficult  to  sense  the  creative  stirring  out  of  which  new  movements  grow. 

As  the  most  stimulating  and  controversial  figure  of  the  revival,  Ingmar  Bergman 
is  worthy  of  some  study.  This  astonishingly  fertile  young  man,  born  in  1920, 
has  already  written  novels,  scenarios,  and  plays,  directed  a  dozen  films,  and 
worked  as  stage  producer  in  Halsingborg,  Gothenburg,  and  Stockholm.  All  the 
films  he  has  written  or  directed  have  a  distinctive  flavour.  He  appears  to  be 
seeking  to  express  the  longings  and  frustration  of  modern  life,  the  loneliness  and 
anguish  of  young  people  trying  to  come  to  terms  with  a  difficult  world.  Bergman 
feels  this  theme  intensely  and  is  able  to  communicate  his  feeling  so  vividly  that 
he  forces  acceptance  of  his  argument.  On  analysis  it  may  be  realized  that,  through 
his  isolation  of  the  exceptional,  he  overstates  his  case  and  speaks  for  only  the 
abnormal.  If  this  is  his  whole  philosophy  it  is  exceedingly  restrictive  and  he  must 
soon  exhaust  the  possible  variations.  It  may  be  a  case  of  over-production  while 
he  is  still  absorbing  impressions  which  will  result  in  a  more  balanced  outlook. 
There  is  no  denying,  however,  the  imaginative  power  which  has  gone  into  the 
treatment  of  his  themes.  In  all  his  films  there  are  unforgettable  passages,  flashes 
of  blinding  illumination  which  open  up  a  new  world  of  understanding.  They 
reveal  the  depth  of  his  sympathy  for  the  young  people  of  the  war  and  post-war 
world  in  their  struggle  to  find  a  footing  in  what  he  sees  as  a  maladjusted  society. 

In  Hets,  the  first  film  on  which  Ingmar  Bergman's  name  appeared,  the  student's 
actions  were  in  part  a  protest  against  the  excessive  conservatism  of  his  parents. 
This  conception  of  disharmony  in  home  life  and  the  revolt  of  children  against 
their  parents  recurred  in  most  of  his  films.  Kris  (1945),  his  first  film  as  director, 
described  a  struggle  between  a  mother  and  a  foster-mother  for  the  possession  of  a 
teen-age  girl.    Det  Regnar  pa  vdr  Karlek  (in  Britain,  The  Man  with  an  Umbrella) 
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(1946)  concerned  the  efforts  of  two  young  people — honest  but  clumsy  citizens— 
to  come  to  terms  with  a  community  which  seems  intent  on  making  life  difficult 
for  them.  Despite  the  light  satirical  note  in  Bergman's  treatment  there  was  no 
doubt  where  his  sympathies  lay.  In  Skepp  till  Indialand  (1947),  adapted  from  a 
play  by  Martin  Soderhjelm,  the  conflict  between  the  generations  was  more 
specifically  dramatized  in  the  persons  of  the  skipper  of  a  small  salvage  vessel,  his 
hunchback  son  whom  he  despises,  and  the  girl  whom  he  brings  on  board  and 
whose  sympathy  for  the  deformed  youth  grows  into  love.  A  film  finely  acted  by 
Birger  Malmsten,  Gertrud  Fridh,  and  Holger  Lowenadler  was  suffused  with  a 
bitter  poetry.  Music  i  Morker  (1947),  adapted  from  a  novel  by  Dagmar  Edqvist, 
had  a  similar  quality  in  its  story  of  a  blind  youth  and  his  love  for  a  lowly-born 
girl.  Mai  Zetterling  and  Birger  Malmsten  helped  to  give  it  a  strong  emotional 
appeal.  The  most  pointed  expression  of  his  theme  was  given  in  Hamnstad  (1948), 
adapted  from  a  story  by  Olle  Lansberg  and  set  in  the  dockland  of  Gothenburg.  Here 
the  young  girl  who  is  its  central  figure,  bears  the  marks  of  a  conflict  which  has 
continued  over  many  years  between  her  father  and  mother,  and  a  flash-back  to 
an  earlier  period  in  her  life  helps  to  establish  the  relationship.  An  association 
with  a  sailor  seems  to  offer  an  easy  escape  from  the  community  which  has  brought 
them  so  much  unhappiness,  but  they  decide  to  stay  and  solve  their  problems 
together — a  characteristic  conclusion  for  a  Bergman  film.  In  contrast  to  the  films 
which  preceded  it,  Hamnstad  had  a  harsh  quality  and  Bergman  used  the  abrupt 
transitions  from  exterior  to  interior  to  intensify  the  violence  of  its  attack.  Torst 
(1949),  adapted  by  Herbert  Grevenius  from  the  short  stories  of  Birgit  Tengroth, 
gave  Bergman  an  opportunity  to  vary  the  background  of  his  familiar  theme. 
The  film  opens  in  a  Basle  hotel  and  as  the  train  carrying  the  chief  characters 
travels  across  war-devastated  Germany,  the  story  moves  backwards  and  forwards 
in  time  to  expose  and  reveal.  Bergman  made  exciting  symbolic  use  of  wrecked 
masonry  to  suggest  the  disharmony  and  frustration  of  life,  before  his  young  people 
reached  a  characteristic  conclusion  that  more  difficult  to  bear  than  anything  else 
is  loneliness. 

Bergman  both  wrote  and  directed  Fdngelse  (Prison)  (1949),  a  film  which  concen- 
trated the  essence  of  what  he  had  been  endeavouring  to  express  in  his  earlier  work. 
Fdngelse  opened  in  a  film  studio  with  a  project  for  a  film  on  the  theme  that  hell  is 
here  on  earth  and  that  the  devil  rules  the  world,  and  continued,  after  the  director 
has  rejected  the  idea,  with  his  discovery  of  an  analogy  in  the  lives  of  people  he 
knows.  Whether  or  not  we  accept  it,  as  one  Swedish  critic  did,  as  'a  confounding 
and  inspiring  embroidery  on  the  theme  that  life  is  a  hell  which  moves  in  a  cruel 
and  voluptuous  arc  from  birth  to  death',  there  is  no  doubt  about  either  the  challenge 
of  Bergman's  idea  or  the  imaginative  power  behind  its  expression.  In  this  film 
Bergman  achieved,  as  writer-director,  a  command  of  the  medium  which  is  rare 
in  the  cinema.  It  proved  that  he  had  cut  clear  from  many  of  the  conventions  of 
film  technique  and  brought  his  ideas  to  the  screen  with  a  vital  and  compelling 
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directness.  He  can  see  and  feel  in  film.  What  he  decides  to  see  and  feel  will 
greatly  influence  the  future  of  the  Swedish  film. 

Bergman's  last  film  before  the  interruption  in  Swedish  production  was  Som- 
marlek  {Summer  Interlude),  conceived  in  a  somewhat  lighter  style  than  his  earlier 
work,  yet  characteristically  concerned  with  analysis  of  personal  relationships. 
New  warmth  and  sympathy  could  be  felt  in  his  treatment  of  the  love  story  between 
a  ballet  dancer  and  a  young  boy,  told  as  the  girl's  reminiscences;  and  again  he 
drew  moving  performances  from  his  players,  Maj-Britt  Nilsson,  Birger  Malmsten 
and  Alf  Kjellin.  Much  of  the  film  was  set  in  the  Stockholm  archipelago  during 
high  summer  and  the  photographer,  Gunnar  Fischer,  seized  his  opportunity  to 
bring  the  transforming  touch  of  that  magical  season  to  the  screen.  His  work  was 
recognized  by  an  award  at  the  1950  Venice  Film  Festival. 

Bergman's  impact  on  the  Swedish  cinema  has  been  widened  through  the  films 
based  on  his  manuscripts  and  made  by  other  directors.  Alf  Sjdberg's  Hets  was  one 
example.  Even  more  remarkable  was  the  effect  on  the  sixty-year-old  veteran, 
Gustaf  Molander,  whose  Kvinna  utan  Ansikte  {Woman  without  a  Face)  (1947)  and 
Eva  (1948)  were  both  based  on  Bergman  scripts.  The  director  seemed  to  draw 
fresh  inspiration  from  the  younger  man's  ideas  and  the  contrast  between  these 
films  and  the  polished  comedies  of  the  'thirties  is  quite  remarkable.  A  great  gulf 
separated  the  drawing-room  drama  of  Swedenhielms  and  the  complex  psychological 
excitements  of  Kvinna  utan  Ansikte,  in  which  Gunn  Wallgren  appeared  as  the 
bewitching  victim  of  evil  forces  and  Alf  Kjellin  as  a  young  student  in  the  grip  of 
a  blind  and  desperate  passion.  Passages  in  this  film  came  near  to  eroticism  and 
were  acceptable  only  because  the  sincerity  of  the  approach  was  never  in  doubt. 
Although  the  ending  was  weak,  Eva  was  a  more  satisfying  film.  A  study  of  guilt 
hanging  over  a  man  who,  as  a  boy,  has  innocently  brought  about  the  death  of  a 
young  blind  girl,  it  was  an  intensely  vivid  variant  of  the  familiar  Bergman  theme. 
Again  there  was  a  fluid  movement  back  and  forward  in  time  and  a  remarkable 
command  of  atmosphere.  The  tension  created  by  Molander  and  his  players,  Eva 
Dahlbeck  and  Birger  Malmsten,  broke  only  in  the  artificiality  of  the  closing 
passages.  Molander's  association  with  Bergman  has  clearly  been  a  stimulus,  as 
his  subsequent  films,  notably  Kdrlrken  Segrar  {Love  is  the  Victor)  (1949),  a  story 
of  the  work  of  the  Swedish  Red  Cross  and  of  an  Austrian  girl's  experiences  in 
Sweden,  have  revealed. 

Sjoberg's  return  from  the  stage  has  meant  a  great  accession  of  strength  to  the 
Swedish  cinema.  He  is  as  much  interested  in  form  as  in  content  and  the  un- 
mistakable style  of  his  films  has  been  an  important  influence  in  the  revival.  'No 
other  art  is  devoted,  as  film  is  devoted,  to  fulfilling  modern  man's  need  for  ex- 
pression,' he  has  said.  'But  no  modern  technical  device  has  been  experimented 
with  so  little.'  The  urge  to  experiment  which  he  showed  in  Den  Starkaste  remained 
with  him  during  his  ten  years  in  the  theatre  and  activated  him  strongly  when  he 
began  directing  again.    Hets  and  Himlaspelet  demonstrated  how  fresh  and  fertile 
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his  approach  to  film  expression  was.  He  followed  these  films  with  Resan  Bort 
(The  Journey  Out)  (1945),  a  tightly  constructed  story  of  cowardice  and  its  conse- 
quences which  revealed  both  his  brilliant  direction  of  actors — Gunn  Wallgren, 
Holger  Lowenadler,  Maj-Britt  Nilsson — and  also  his  feeling  for  pictorial  compo- 
sition. His  next  film,  Iris  och  Lojtnantshjartd  (1946),  adapted  from  a  novel  by  Olle 
Hedberg,  was  a  delicately  conceived  study  in  atmosphere:  young  love  in  the  persons 
of  a  Guards  officer  and  a  servant  girl  struggling  against  the  opposition  of  a  wealthy 
autocratic  class.  Helped  by  the  subtly  responsive  performances  of  Mai  Zetterling 
and  Alf  Kjellin,  Sjoberg  gave  his  film  a  perceptive  sincerity.  After  three  years  in 
the  theatre,  Sjoberg  returned  to  the  cinema  again  to  make  Bara  en  Mor  {Only  a 
Mother)  (1949),  adapted  from  a  novel  by  Ivar  Lo- Johansson  who  collaborated  in 
writing  the  script.  In  this  story  of  the  hard  life  of  the  farm  workers  in  Sweden, 
before  their  lot  was  improved  by  the  introduction  of  overdue  reforms  and  pro- 
tective laws,  Sjoberg  broke  new  ground.  His  story  of  an  innocent  uncompre- 
hending woman  and  her  instinctive  struggle  for  happiness  against  forces  she 
resists  but  cannot  overcome  had  a  deep  moral  and  social  significance.  In  Eva 
Dahlbeck  he  found  a  young  actress  capable  both  of  the  lyrical  moments  at  the 
opening  of  the  film,  when  the  young  girl  wears  the  bloom  of  love  and  of  the  deeply- 
moving  passage  at  the  end,  in  which  the  last  thoughts  of  the  weary  farm  worker's 
wife  are  for  the  happiness  of  her  children.  In  its  treatment  as  well  as  in  its  theme, 
Bara  en  Mor  showed  that  Sjoberg  was  thinking  creatively  about  his  medium. 
Describing  the  technique  of  'simultaneity  of  scene'  used  in  the  film  he  has  written: 
'In  the  early  part  of  the  film  the  leading  actress  is  kept  in  the  centre  of  the  picture 
and  her  surroundings  are  changed.  She  moves  as  in  a  dream.  She  has  no 
contact  with  reality,  until  her  character  is  changed  later  by  another  disappointment. 
At  this  point  the  picture  technique  changes  and  becomes  naked,  hard  and  real.' 
These  and  other  ideas  of  Sjoberg  show  that  he  is  only  at  the  beginning  of  his 
experiments  in  film  expression. 

Sjoberg  gave  further  proof  of  his  creative  imagination  as  a  film-maker  in  Froken 
Julie  (Miss  Julie)  (1950)  which  can  be  regarded  as  the  outstanding  achievement  of 
the  Swedish  film  revival.  This  adaptation  of  the  Strindberg  play  was  a  highly 
individual  work  which  richly  reflected  both  Sjoberg 's  understanding  of  the 
dramatist's  purpose  and  his  passionate  belief  in  the  capacity  of  the  cinema  to 
give  it  fresh  and  independent  expression.  He  saw  Strindberg 's  drama  as  a  study 
in  antithesis,  a  clash  between  two  worlds:  Julie,  symbol  of  feudal  aristocracy,  on 
the  downward  path  to  destruction,  and  Jean,  the  serf,  climbing  upwards.  He  set 
the  drama  against  the  background  of  Midsummer  Eve  in  Scandinavia,  traditionally 
a  time  of  vigil  and  festivity  when,  in  the  bewildering  kaleidoscope  of  the  night,  all 
boundaries  are  blurred.  'If  Strindberg  in  the  drama',  Sjoberg  wrote,  'wanted 
to  portray  the  law  of  the  jungle  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest — Jean — he  was  drawn 
unconsciously  to  Julie.  As  the  drama  unfolds,  she  appears  more  and  more  as  the 
representative  of  innocently  suffering  mankind.   With  tragic  clear-sightedness  she 
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sees  through  her  destiny.  As  the  sun  rises  she  is  drawn  like  a  moth  to  the  flame, 
annihilated  by  her  longing  for  purity'.  As  these  comments  suggest,  there  was 
nothing  simple  or  obvious  about  Sjoberg's  interpretation  of  the  theme.  If  he  lifted 
the  drama  out  of  its  compact  stage  treatment  with  its  three  characters  and  single 
set,  he  ensured  at  the  same  time  that  the  screen's  extension  of  action  and  char- 
acterization would  not  weaken  it  or  lessen  its  force.  He  maintained  a  judicious 
balance  in  the  dual  conflict  between  the  decadent  aristocrat  and  the  confident 
menial,  the  unsatisfied  neurotic  girl  and  the  handsome  arrogant  man;  and,  with  a 
brilliant  visual  sense,  he  used  the  camera  to  move  freely  from  present  to  past  with- 
out breaking  for  a  moment  the  urgent  flow  of  the  drama  and  always  in  illumination 
of  the  struggle.  His  collaboration  with  his  camerman,  Goran  Strindberg,  was  both 
firm  and  fertile:  shots  were  beautifully  composed  but  always  in  the  service  of  the 
director's  purpose.  As  in  all  his  films,  Sjoberg  showed  exceptional  understanding 
in  the  direction  of  his  players:  Anita  Bjork,  vital  and  intense  as  the  capricious 
Julie,  Ulf  Palme,  at  once  convincingly  servile  and  magnificently  arrogant  as  Jean, 
and  Anders  Henrikson  as  the  Count,  an  aloof  yet  menacing  figure.  Miss  Julie  was 
a  film  to  compare  with  the  finest  work  from  any  country:  it  shared  the  premier 
award  at  the  195 1  Cannes  Film  Festival. 

The  movement  was  not  limited  to  the  major  figures.  Anders  Henrikson  followed 
Ett  Brott  with  a  series  of  films  which  underline  his  interest  in  psychological 
characterization.  Fallet  Ingegerd  Bremssen  (1942),  with  Sonja  Wigert,  described 
the  struggle  of  a  doctor  to  heal  a  woman  from  nervous  shock.  Tag  56  (1944)  used 
the  background  of  a  railway  community  for  a  powerfully  conceived  triangle  theme 
based  on  a  play  by  Herbert  Grevenius.  His  most  remarkable  film  was  Blod  och 
Eld  {Blood  and  Fire)  (1945)  which  combined  raw  naturalism  and  religious  mysticism 
in  roughly  equal  parts.  Henrikson,  who  acted  in  most  of  the  films  he  directed, 
appeared  as  a  Salvation  Army  Officer  passing  through  a  crisis  of  faith  and  the  other 
characters  included  Army  workers,  petty  criminals  and  prostitutes.  It  was  drama 
in  the  raw  and,  in  the  early  passages,  the  construction  was  crude.  Henrikson's 
grasp  on  the  theme  tightened  as  the  film  developed  and  the  restrained  intensity 
of  his  own  performance,  as  in  other  films,  charged  the  theme  with  conviction. 
Among  the  most  interesting  of  his  other  films  were  Asa  Hanna  (1946),  the  drama 
of  a  woman  torn  between  the  dictates  of  her  conscience  and  loyalty  to  her  husband, 
pictorially  enriched  by  its  beautiful  natural  setting;  and  Flickan  fran  Fjdllbyn  (The 
Girl  from  the  Mountain  Village)  (1948),  adapted  from  Bernard  Nordh's  novel  of 
the  alternatives  of  emigration  or  starvation  facing  an  isolated  community  in  the 
north  of  Sweden:  a  film  of  solid  human  interest  distinguished  by  the  magnificent 
landscape  photography  of  Bertil  Palmgren. 

Among  the  younger  directors  one  of  the  most  interesting  is  Hampe  Faustman, 
whose  sharply  individual  work  is  characterized  by  a  strong  vein  of  social  conscious- 
ness. If  most  of  the  other  Swedish  directors  have  looked  to  France  for  inspiration, 
Faustman's  eyes  have  undeniably  turned  eastwards.  In  a  number  of  his  films  he 
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has  striven  to  express  the  viewpoint  of  the  Swedish  farm-workers,  and  his  films  of 
the  countryside  place  more  emphasis  on  the  problems  of  everyday  life  than  on  the 
beauties  of  nature.  Nar  Angarna  Blommar  (When  the  Meadows  Bloom)  (1946),  the 
story  of  a  strike  among  farm-workers  and  their  determination  to  improve  their 
conditions,  was  typical  of  a  series  of  films  which  brought  a  sympathetic  eye  to 
bear  on  the  realities  of  life  on  the  land.  A  later  film.  Lars  Hard  (1948),  based  on 
a  novel  of  Jan  Fridegard,  mingled  humour  with  its  documentary  frankness, 
while  into  Smeder  pa  Luff  en  (1948),  set  in  the  mining  district  of  Malmfors,  he 
introduced  an  engaging  note  of  fantasy.  The  most  solid  expression  of  Faustman's 
social  and  political  consciousness  was  given  in  Frdmmande  Hamn  (Foreign  Harbour) 
(1948),  set  in  the  harbour  of  Gydnia  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  Civil  War.  Faust- 
man  gave  a  vigorous  realism  to  his  account  of  the  problem  facing  the  captain  of  a 
Swedish  ship,  when  his  crew  mutiny  on  discovering  that  the  cargo  consists  of 
German  contraband  for  Spain,  and  the  exciting  events  in  the  harbour  town  had 
as  their  background  the  larger  ideological  conflict.  Faustman's  skill  as  a  director 
when  moved  by  issues  of  this  nature  was  shown  in  the  dramatic  scene  of  the 
funeral  of  an  unknown  seaman,  victim  of  the  international  arms  traffic.  While  he 
was  discovering  his  style  Faustman  made  several  experiments,  among  them 
Brott  och  Straff  (1945),  a  version  of  Dostoievsky's  'Crime  and  Punishment'  in 
which  he  played  Raskolnikov.  A  painstaking  attempt  at  an  ambitious  theme  the 
film  achieved  only  a  partial  success,  because  Faustman  in  direction  and  acting 
missed  the  note  of  abnormality  essential  to  the  Dostoievsky  characterization. 
Gunn  Wallgren's  performance  as  Sonia,  an  innocent  wondering  at  the  evil  of  the 
world,  strengthened  the  film's  appeal  to  the  emotions  and  there  was  an  effective 
performance  by  Sigurd  Wallen  as  Zametov. 

Hasse  Ekman,  son  of  the  actor  Gosta  Ekman,  is  Sweden's  most  prolific  director, 
with  an  output  of  over  twenty  films  by  195 1.  He  has  demonstrated  his  versatility 
by  writing  as  well  as  directing  most  of  them  and  by  invariably  playing  the  leading 
part.  It  has  been  natural  for  a  man  with  his  quick  fertility  to  attempt  many  different 
types  of  film  and  his  record  ranges  from  slapstick  through  witty  comedy  to  high 
drama.  His  earlier  films  included  Ombyte  av  Tag  (Unexpected  Meeting)  (1943),  a 
sensitively  handled  story  of  young  lovers  against  a  railway  station  background, 
and  Vandring  med  Mdnen  (Wandering  with  the  Moon)  (1945),  a  draught  of  the 
romantic  mysticism  distilled  by  the  Swedish  summer.  Later  the  poetic  strain  in 
his  films  became  less  strong  and  he  made  several  thrillers  of  which  the  most 
successful  was  Medan Porten  var  Stdngd  (While  the  Street  Door  was  Closed)  (1946). 
His  facility  with  dialogue  and  his  skill  in  handling  actors  have  given  many  of  his 
films  a  theatrical  flavour. 

Ake  Ohberg  is  another  young  director  of  the  'forties  whose  style  has  varied 
considerably.  His  early  films,  Snostormen  (1943)  and  Elvira  Madigan  (1943),  a 
circus  story  with  a  period  setting,  had  a  strong  romantic  flavour.  Later  a  note  of 
social  criticism  appeared   and   became  the   distinguishing  characteristic  of  his 
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work.  Brita  i  Grosshandlarhuset  (Brita  Comes  to  the  Merchant's  House)  (1945)  was 
based  on  class  conflict  and  Dynamite  (1947),  the  story  of  a  bad  boy  who  is  frightened 
into  reform  when  he  nearly  kills  a  man,  pleaded  for  a  more  enlightened  treatment 
of  young  offenders.  His  most  ambitious  film.  Folket  i  Simldngsdalen  (The  People 
in  the  Valley)  (1947),  from  the  novel  by  Fredrik  Strom,  revealed  the  extent  of  his 
sympathy  with  the  peasants  among  whom  it  was  set. 

This  quality  is  present  also  in  the  work  of  Gosta  Folke.  The  promise  of  Maria 
(1947),  with  its  sympathetic  picture  of  everyday  life,  was  fulfilled  in  Pa  dessa 
Skuldror  (On  These  Shoulders)  (1948).  This  firmly  discarded  the  romantic  con- 
ception of  life  in  the  country  popularized  in  fiction  and  film  and  substituted  a  faith- 
ful picture  whose  fairness  was  recognized  and  appreciated.  The  drift  of  the 
people  from  decaying  farmland  into  the  factories  and  the  towns  and  the  trans- 
formation possible  through  machinery,  electricity  and  new  roads  gave  Folke  the 
basis  of  his  film  and  on  this  he  built  a  moving  human  story. 

Gosta  Werner  came  to  films  by  the  unusual  route  of  criticism.  His  first  short 
production,  Midvinterblot  (1945),  was  an  experiment  in  sound  and  picture  which 
excitingly  conveyed  the  mystic  atmosphere  of  Stone  Age  blood  sacrifices.  His 
purpose  here  was  more  effectively  realized  than  in  his  second  short  film  Tdget 
(1946),  where,  using  a  train  as  a  symbol,  he  visualized  life  as  a  journey.  The  unyielding 
realism  of  his  material,  however,  made  it  difficult  for  him  to  realize  his  visionary 
aim.  Werner's  first  long  films,  Gatan  (The  Street)  (1948)  and  Tvd  Trappor  over 
Garden  (Backyard)  1949),  suggested  that  his  work  would  continue  on  interesting 
experimental  lines. 

Several  other  directors  were  beginning  to  attract  attention  in  1951.  Rolf 
Husberg  had  made  Barncn  frdn  Frostmofjallet  (1945),  the  story  of  the  wanderings 
of  a  group  of  orphaned  children  in  north  Sweden,  and  Master detektiv en  Blomkvist 
(1947),  a  detective  story  for  children.  After  collaborating  with  various  directors. 
Arne  Mattson  had  made  his  first  independent  film,  Rallare  (1947),  a  story  of  the 
northward  extension  of  the  Swedish  railway  system  some  forty  years  ago  to  serve 
the  iron-ore  mines  and  link  Lulea  with  Narvik.  This  vigorously  handled  film 
in  which  Victor  Sjostrom  appeared  had  something  of  the  quality  of  a  Western, 
with  railway  engines  and  tree-covered  landscape  in  place  of  horses  and  plains. 
Gosta  Stevens  and  Rune  Lindstrom  had  made  Jag  dr  med  Eder  (I  am  with  Yon) 
(1947)  on  location  in  Southern  Rhodesia,  a  largely  documentary  account  of  the 
work  of  the  Swedish  Church  Missions. 

Although  the  Swedish  cinema  has  not  been  rich  in  comedy,  it  has  produced 
in  Nils  Poppe  a  gifted  clown  whose  style  falls  somewhere  between  Chaplin  and 
Buster  Keaton.  He  is  the  traditional  little  man,  stepchild  of  fate,  with  an  ex- 
pression on  his  face  of  bewildered  goodwill.  He  struck  an  individual  style  first  in 
Pengar  (Money)  (1945),  where  he  appeared  as  a  penniless  tramp  who,  while  working 
with  a  gang  of  tough  lumbermen,  inherits  a  fortune.  Poppe's  treatment  of  the 
curse  of  gold  had  a  satirical  quality  which,  while  it  did  not  probe  very  deeply. 
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lifted  his  film  effectively  above  the  level  of  slapstick.  This  element  recurred  in 
Ballongen  (1948),  a  fantasy  on  reincarnation,  but  most  of  Poppe's  films  have  been 
slighter  pieces,  some  of  them  based  on  English  musical  comedies.  Soldat  Bom 
(1949)  was  followed  by  Pappa  Bom  and  Tull-Bom  (Bom  in  the  Customs)  (1950),  a 
series  of  films  in  which  he  reverted  effectively  to  the  'little  man'  characterization. 
Poppe  writes  and  shares  in  the  direction  of  his  films  and  is  not  a  sufficiently 
severe  critic  of  their  shortcomings.  He  has,  however,  genuine  gifts  as  a  comedian 
which  sympathetic  direction  could  bring  to  the  screen  with  greater  force. 

Standing  apart  from  the  main  volume  of  Swedish  film  production  is  Arne 
Sucksdorff,  whose  brilliantly  individual  talent  has  no  duplicate  anywhere  in  the 
cinema.  The  series  of  short  films  he  has  made  gives  him  the  stature  of  a  major 
artist  in  his  medium.  In  a  genre  where  words  have  become  an  obsession,  he  has 
shown  how  a  film  can  dispense  altogether  with  them  and  still  make  its  meaning 
clear  and  compelling.  He  handles  the  camera  as  freely  and  fluently  as  if  it  were 
a  brush  in  his  hand,  so  that  his  pictures  seem  to  reach  the  screen  with  a  freshness 
and  immediacy  which  deny  the  intervening  mechanical  processes.  With  his 
feeling  for  composition  and  unerring  sense  of  rhythm,  his  films  are  visual  poetry, 
a  continuous  delight  for  the  eye  and  a  subtly  enriching  experience. 

Sucksdorff's  interest  lay  first  in  still  photography  and  his  early  films  were 
clearly  the  work  of  a  man  who  could  compose  beautifully  within  the  frame,  but 
had  very  little  idea  how  to  make  a  film  move.  En  Sommarsaga  (1941),  his  first  film 
for  Svensk  Filmindustri,  was  an  exquisite  little  lyric  about  life  in  the  forest.  The 
mischievous  exploration  of  a  foxcub  provided  a  certain  visual  continuity;  but 
more  important  was  the  continuity  of  feeling  Sucksdorff  maintained  with  his 
astonishingly  intimate  shots  of  flowers  and  insects  and  birds.  This  intimacy  of 
contact  with  natural  life  developed  in  his  later  films  into  a  mystique.  In  Vinden 
/ran  Vaster  (1942)  he  described,  through  a  boy's  eyes,  the  instinctive  reaction  of 
the  Laps  to  the  warm  west  wind  of  spring,  urging  them  out  of  the  shelter  of  the 
civilized  valleys  back  to  the  wild  freedom  of  the  northern  plains.  Sarvtid  (1942). 
an  impression  of  the  autumn  round-up  of  the  reindeer  which  he  made  in  the  same 
area,  had  a  straightforward  commentary,  which  made  the  film  seem  ordinary 
despite  the  quality  of  its  photography.  Trut  (The  Gull)  (1944),  made  on  the  island 
of  Stora  Karlso  in  the  Baltic,  was  an  astonishingly  personal  account  of  the  great 
sea  bird  community,  with  the  greedy,  vicious  gull  as  the  villain  and  the  peace- 
loving  guillemots  as  his  innocent  victims.  So  personal  did  the  film  appear  that  it 
was  thought  at  the  time  to  have  a  political  parallel.  In  Gryning  (Dawn)  (1944)  he 
returned  to  the  idyllic  mood  of  En  Sommarsaga  and,  with  a  delicately  sensitive 
camera,  caught  the  feeling  of  early  morning  light  stealing  through  the  trees  and 
young  life  stirring  by  the  lakeside.  His  sympathy  with  the  animal  world  took  an 
intensified  form  in  his  next  film,  Skuggor  over  Snon  (Shadows  over  the  Snow) 
(1945),  which  described  an  unsuccessful  bear  hunt  and  the  hunter's  return  through 
the  darkening  forest,  with  the  trees  throwing  dark  shadows  across  his  path  and 
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menacing  sounds  issuing  from  their  black  depths.  En  Kluven  Vdrld  {A  Divided 
World)  (1948)  was  an  unforgettably  vivid  glimpse  into  the  dark  cold  of  a  winter's 
night  in  the  Swedish  forest:  a  film  which,  for  those  with  eyes  to  see,  was  accepted 
as  'a  study  of  our  own  time's  structure,  executed  in  a  series  of  cruel  allegories. 
an  idea  film  with  visionary  power'.  Sucksdorff  retained  his  style  and  skill  when 
he  moved  from  the  animal  to  the  human  world.  In  Mdnniskor  i  Stad  [People  in 
the  City)  (1946)  his  camera  moved  as  freely  and  fluently  through  Stockholm  as 
it  had  done  in  the  forest,  resting  on  a  group  of  children  here,  an  old  fisherman 
there,  contemplative  rather  than  analytical.  As  Symphony  of  a  City  the  film  was 
awarded  the  1948  Award  for  Short  Subjects  by  the  American  Academy  of  Motion 
Picture  Arts  and  Sciences.  SucksdorfT's  later  films,  including  Uppbrott  (1948). 
an  impression  of  a  gypsy  camp's  night  of  celebration  before  moving  on.  and 
Strandhugg  (1949).  made  among  the  sun-worshippers  on  Sweden's  west  coast, 
suggest  that  he  may  have  deserted  the  animal  world  he  has  explored  so  memorablv. 

In  1950  Sucksdorff  visited  India  and  the  following  year  completed  two  short 
films:  The  Wind  and  tjie  River,  a  characteristic  piece  of  lyrical  impressionism,  set 
Kashmir;  and  Indian  Village,  a  more  penetrating  work  depicting  the  struggle 
between  the  old  and  new  in  India  and  embodying  a  plea  for  more  education  to 
lessen  the  handicap  of  illiteracy. 

Although  there  is  little  Government-sponsored  film-making  in  Sweden,  pro- 
duction of  short  films  is  on  a  considerable  scale,  both  for  the  cinemas  and  for  the 
schools.  Prince  Vilhelm  has  made  a  series  of  films  in  which  he  has  patiently 
built  up  a  pattern  of  Swedish  life.  The  production  of  short  films  rose  to  a  peak 
in  the  'thirties — between  fifty  and  sixty  a  year — but  with  the  increased  length  of 
feature  films  this  number  has  been  somewhat  reduced.  Svensk  Filmindustri 
founded  a  department  for  the  production  of  school  films  as  early  as  1921  and, 
without  Government  assistance,  has  continued  this  work  on  a  generous  scale. 
More  recently  Europa  Film  has  also  begun  to  produce  school  films. 

For  a  comparatively  small  country,  Sweden's  output  of  films  is  high — between 
thirty  and  forty  a  year.  Since  the  effective  circulation  of  the  films  is  limited  to 
Scandinavia  and  the  Swedish  communities  in  the  United  States,  this  output  can 
be  maintained  only  by  the  most  stringent  control  of  production  costs.  The  average 
cost  is  between  £20.000  and  £30.000,  which  seems  a  tiny  sum  in  comparison 
with  Hollywood  or  London  budgets.  To  achieve  this  means  careful  advance 
planning,  reasonable  salaries,  exterior  shooting  during  the  months  of  stable 
summer  weather,  and  a  much  faster  tempo  in  interior  shooting  than  is  normal,  at 
least  in  British  studios.  Location  shooting,  often  for  key  sequences  in  a  film,  has 
become  so  common  a  practice  in  the  cities  that  the  appearance  of  a  camera  unit 
in  the  streets  arouses  little  comment.  In  addition  to  the  economies  it  effects, 
exterior  shooting  adds  to  many  films  the  interest  of  locale.  In  the  studios  there  is 
no  impression  of  too  many  people  doing  too  little  too  slowly.  The  units  are 
smaller,  the  control  of  the  unions  appears  to  be  less  rigid,  and  there  is  a  general 
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feeling  of  concentration  on  the  job  in  hand.  By  these  methods  it  is  apparently 
possible  to  ensure  that  the  cost  of  a  film  bears  a  reasonable  relation  to  its  probable 
revenue. 

About  a  million  people  go  every  week  to  Sweden's  2.500  cinemas.  Four  out 
of  every  ten  films  they  see  are  Swedish.  American,  British  and  French  pre- 
dominate in  the  remainder  although  in,  for  example,  1949  films  were  also  shown 
from  the  Argentine,  Austria,  Canada,  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  Finland,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  Mexico,  Poland,  Russia  and  Switzerland.  The  exhibition  of  the 
foreign-language  films  is  concentrated  in  the  towns  and  cities,  while  the  Swedish 
films  are  shown  most  extensively  in  the  small  towns  and  country  areas.  The  larger 
film-producing  companies,  including  Svensk  Filmindustri,  Europa,  and  Sandrew, 
are  also  owners  of  cinema  chains  which  gives  a  certain  stability  to  the  film  scene. 
Among  the  groups  are  the  Sveriges  Folkbiografer  (Popular  Cinemas  of  Sweden), 
a  co-operative  enterprise  of  about  400  cinemas  within  the  frame  of  the  Folkets 
Husforeningars  Riksorganization  (the  National  Organization  of  People's  Houses 
Unions).  Founded  in  1941.  this  organization  has  grown  rapidly  and  since  1945 
has  been  linked  to  the  distribution  and  production  company,  Nordisk  Tonefilm. 

From  1948  until  the  autumn  of  1951,  the  Swedish  film  industry  struggled  under 
the  burden  of  a  greatly  increased  entertainment  tax:  from  15  per  cent,  to  30  per 
cent,  on  the  cheaper  tickets  and  from  30  to  45  per  cent,  on  the  others,  with  an 
average  of  37.5  per  cent.  This  meant  in  effect  that  the  cinemas  became  tax  col- 
lection offices  for  the  municipal  and  central  governments  and  that  a  dispro- 
portionately small  amount  of  the  revenue  from  film-going  returned  to  the  film- 
makers. Proposals  were  made  that  there  should  be  some  discrimination  in  the 
imposition  of  the  tax  so  as  to  benefit  Swedish  production,  and  in  particular  the 
production  of  films  of  cultural  value.  In  order  to  enforce  their  protest,  the  Swedish 
companies  ceased  production  in  1950.  In  the  autumn  of  195 1 ,  the  Riksdag  decided 
to  return  to  the  producers  20  per  cent,  of  the  State's  revenue  from  entertainment 
tax  on  a  certain  number  of  films.  Simultaneously  the  cinema  owner's  association 
decided  to  ear-mark  for  production  a  small  percentage  of  the  box-office  revenue. 
These  measures  enabled  the  producers  to  resume  film-making  at  the  end  of  1951. 

It  is  too  soon  to  say  how  film-making  will  be  affected  by  the  new  conditions. 
Before  production  was  temporarily  interrupted,  however,  the  Swedish  film 
appeared  to  be  a  vital,  growing  creative  force.  It  had  rediscovered  the  traditional 
virtue  of  naturalism  and  addressed  itself  again  to  serious  themes.  Foreign  in- 
fluences had  been  absorbed  to  the  enrichment  of  the  native  cinema  and  the  work 
of  the  Swedish  directors  in  turn  had  had  its  impact  overseas.  There  was  a  creative 
stirring  in  and  about  the  studios.  New  men  with  new  ideas  were  making  their 
presence  felt.  Already  there  had  been  a  satisfying  volume  of  achievement  to 
confirm  the  reality  of  the  revival  of  the  Swedish  cinema;  and  the  forces  which  had 
produced  it  seemed  far  from  spent. 
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VI 

THE   SOUND-FILM   IN 
DENMARK 


THE  Danish  film  barely  survived  the  coming  of  sound.  There  could  be  no 
international  market  for  films  in  the  Danish  language;  and  the  home  market 
was  so  small  as  to  make  production  on  any  other  than  the  most  modest 
scale  a  perilous  undertaking.  The  Danish  films  could  not  compete  with  the 
American  productions,  backed  by  the  revenue  from  a  world  audience;  but  if 
they  could  not  compete  in  quality,  they  could  in  popularity,  by  offering  the  Danes 
entertainment  in  their  own  language.  And  so  films  of  a  kind  continued  to  be  made. 
When,  in  1928,  the  old  Nordisk  Company  was  dissolved,  it  was  reconstructed 
immediately  by  Carl  Bauder,  the  banker,  who  had  acquired  the  rights  to  the 
Danish  sound-film  system  invented  by  the  civil  engineers  Petersen  and  Poulsen. 
Using  this  system  sound-films  were  made — farces,  comedies,  simple  tales  set  in 
the  country.  They  made  no  contribution  to  the  cinema  and  would  hardly  have 
raised  a  flicker  of  interest  outside  Denmark;  but  they  allowed  the  Danes  to  hear 
their  own  language  from  the  screen  and  that  was  sufficient  to  make  them  popular. 
A  typical  film  of  the  'thirties,  during  which  these  commonplace  standards  were 
maintained,  was  Det  Begyendte  Ombord  (It  Started  on  Board)  (1937).  a  light-hearted 
comedy  of  a  shipboard  romance  and  its  consequences,  with  three  popular  players, 
Gull-maj  Norin,  Henrik  Bentzen,  and  Peter  Malberg.  The  liner  used  was  a 
familiar  visitor  to  Copenhagen  Harbour,  the  harbour  itself  was  the  background 
of  several  sequences,  and  there  was  an  inevitable  glimpse  of  the  Tivoli.  Neither 
direction  nor  acting  attempted  to  disguise  the  naiveties  of  the  story.  Continuity 
was  jerky  and  the  photography  varied  greatly  in  quality.  The  film  looked  as 
cheap  as  it  probably  was.  But  the  jokes  were  in  Danish  and  the  songs  were  familiar, 
and  for  many  audiences  across  the  country  these  were  clearly  enough. 

While  the  average  Danish  film  was  content  with  the  trivial  and  the  common- 
place, there  were  one  or  two  more  ambitious  productions.  Palos  Brudef  oerd 
(Pah's  Wedding:  distributed  in  Britain  as  Nartisha  of  the  North)  (1934)  was  {pro- 
duced by  the  Danish  explorer,  Dr.  Knud  Rasmussen,  on  his  1931-33  voyage  to 
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East  Greenland  and  was  directed  by  the  German,  Friedrich  Dalsheim.  Planned 
by  the  explorer  as  a  tribute  to  the  life  and  traditions  of  the  icebound  land  he 
loved,  the  film  was  played  entirely  by  the  Angmagsalik  Eskimos  and  no  pro- 
fessional actors  were  used.  The  story  told  of  the  rivalry  between  two  great  hunters, 
Palo  and  Samo,  for  the  girl  Nartisha,  and  the  whole  film  was  shadowed  by  the 
menace  of  storm  and  icy  water,  and  made  vivid  by  its  scenes  of  ice-bear  hunts, 
kayak  races,  salmon  catching,  village  feasting,  and  glimpses  of  the  native  children 
sunning  themselves  amongst  the  flowers  of  the  short  Greenland  summer.  It  was 
a  simple  film  of  a  kindly  people,  not  greatly  made,  but  lovingly^  George  Schnee- 
voigt's  Fre dies  (1936),  produced  by  the  Nordisk  Film  Company,  also/based  its 
appeal  on  the  fascination  of  the  northern  landscape  \  although  here  there  was  a 
much  more  fully-developed  story.  |  The  setting  was  a  village  in  the  white  solitudes 
of  Finland,  groaning  under  the  tyranny  of  a  Czarist  governor,  and  the  story 
described  how  a  young  peasant,  banished  by  the  governor,  crosses  into  Lapland 
and  eventually,  stirred  by  news  of  fresh  persecutions,  returns  at  the  head  of  a 
revolutionary  force  to  set  his  country  free.  The  acting  of  Sten  Lindgren,  Gull- 
maj  Norin  and  John  Ekman  was  often  over-emphatic,  although  it  had  an  appealing 
candour.  The  chief  merit  of  the  film  lay  in  the  authentic  scenes  of  Finnish  and 
Lapp  life  and  in  the  magnificent  landscape  photography.  )  Nordisk  produced  a 
similar  film,  Lajla  (1937),  also  directed  by  George  Schheevoigt.  The  Swedish 
actress,  Aino  Taube,  played  the  part  of  a  foundling  brought  up  in  a  Lapp  village. 
Again  the  story  introduced  a  note  of  artificiality  but  the  treatment  of  the  natural 
background  gave  the  film  a  strong  visual  appeal. 

Benjamin  Christensen,  who  had  returned  to  Denmark,  resumed  work  with 
Nordisk  Film.  Skilsmissens  Bern  {Children  of  Divorce)  (1939),  a  story  with  a  strong 
note  of  social  criticism,  broke  new  ground  for  the  Danish  cinema — ground  which 
was  to  be  tilled  resourcefully  during  the  next  ten  years.  He  followed  it  with 
Barnet  (The  Child)  (1940),  based  on  Leek  Fischer's  play  on  the  theme  of  abortion. 

During  the  'thirties  the  Danish  Government  had  been  taking  a  steadily  in- 
creasing interest  in  film  production.  Since  1922  a  licence  to  open  a  cinema  in  a 
township  of  more  than  5,000  inhabitants  had  been  obtainable  only  from  the 
Ministry  of  Justice.  No  one  could  own  more  than  one  cinema  and  no  foreign 
interest  in  film  exhibition  was  permitted.  In  1938  a  new  Cinema  Act  was  passed 
which  developed  some  of  the  unique  aspects  of  the  Danish  cinema  legislation. 
It  gave  to  the  licensee  artistic  as  well  as  economic  responsibility.  The  clause  is 
worth  noting:  'The  licensee  (the  manager)  shall  attend  to  the  management  of  the 
picture  theatre  in  person  and  have  the  artistic  responsibility  for  the  same.  In  the 
choice  of  films  the  licensee  shall  take  care  that  such  films  are  exhibited  as  from  a 
cultural  and  artistic  point  of  view  are  the  most  valuable.  He  shall  not  be  pre- 
vented by  any  agreement  from  deciding  freely  and  independently  on  the  re- 
pertoire of  the  theatre  and  the  rest  of  the  management'.  Part  of  the  exhibition 
hours  could  be  reserved  for   showing   Danish  or  foreign   films  of  cultural  or 
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educational  value.  Schools  and  cultural  organizations  for  adult  education  had  the 
right  to  use  the  cinemas  outside  the  ordinary  performances.  The  most  important 
provision  of  the  new  Cinema  Act  was  the  establishment  of  a  Film  Fund  to  promote 
the  production  and  use  of  educational  and  cultural  films.  The  income  for  this 
fund  is  derived  from  a  sliding-scale  proportion  of  the  profits  made  by  the  cinema 
licensees.  In  1940  it  was  62,906  Kroner;  in  1947  it  was  about  2,700,000  Kroner. 
The  income  was  devoted  mainly  to  the  two  official  companies  for  the  production 
of  documentary  films,  Dansk  Kulturfilm,  established  in  1932,  and  Ministeriernes 
Filmudvalg  (The  Film  Committee  of  the  Danish  Government),  founded  in  1941. 
It  also  maintained  the  Statens  Filmcentral  (Central  Film  Library)  which  was 
established  in  1938  in  terms  of  the  Act  'to  procure  and  distribute  educational  and 
instructional  films'. 

Before  the  invasion  of  Denmark,  the  Government's  film  policy  had  begun  to 
yield  some  result.  In  1935  Poul  Henningsen  made  Danmarksfilmen  [The  Film 
of  Denmark),  a  long  documentary  of  life  in  Denmark  with  a  characteristic  em- 
phasis on  the  everyday  activities  of  the  people.  In  1938  Nordisk  and  Dansk 
Kulturfilm  in  collaboration  produced  On  the  Order  of  the  King,  a  documentary 
historical  feature  on  the  liberation  of  the  Danish  peasants  in  1788. 

When  the  country  was  invaded,  the  unique  features  of  Danish  film  legislation 
had  been  accepted  and,  through  the  Film  Fund,  finance  was  available  for  pro- 
duction. The  German  invasion  might  have  extinguished  the  small  flicker  of  film 
activity  in  Denmark.  Instead  it  was  the  means  of  fanning  it  into  a  steady  flame. 
From  1 94 1  onwards  the  production  of  documentary  films  developed  at  a  pace 
which  would  have  been  remarkable  in  peace-time  and  which,  for  years  of  war. 
was  quite  extraordinary.  Dansk  Kulturfilm,  founded  as  a  voluntary  body  and 
financed  partly  by  large  national  trading  and  cultural  groups  and  partly  from  the 
Film  Fund,  broadened  its  basis  under  the  direction  of  Thomas  P.  Hejle.  It  was 
joined  by  the  Government  Film  Committee,  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
supporting  the  Employment  Committee,  whose  aims  were  to  combat  the  effects 
of  unemployment  and  divert  man  power  from  the  use  of  the  Nazis.  In  charge  of 
production  for  the  Film  Committee  was  Mogens  Skot-Hansen,  a  young  official 
from  the  Ministry  of  Education,  who  quickly  showed  his  skill  as  a  script  writer 
and  director.  He  formed  a  group  of  lively  young  film-makers  who  engaged  in  a 
battle  of  wits  with  the  Nazis.  Many  of  the  films  they  made  dealt  in  a  straight- 
forward way  with  Danish  industry,  agriculture,  and  crafts,  and  were  of  value  in 
sustaining  the  faith  of  the  people  in  their  own  way  of  life.  Others  which  appeared 
to  be  dealing  with  mundane  subjects  had  a  secret  meaning  for  Danish  audiences. 
They  helped  to  stimulate  a  spiritual  resistance  which  was  complementary  to  the 
underground  movement. 

During  the  five  years  after  the  occupation  of  Denmark,  about  150  short  docu- 
mentary films  were  made  by  the  two  sponsoring  agencies.  Each  year's  production 
reflected  the  prevailing  mood  of  the  country.     In  1941  films  were  made  which 
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suggested  that  there  was  work  to  be  done  which  would  be  of  long-term  benefit 
to  Denmark  and  of  no  immediate  help  to  the  enemy.  Such  films  were  Theodor 
Christensen's  Ungdom  i  Arbejde  {Youngsters  at  Work),  on  the  aims  of  the  camps 
for  unemployed  youth,  and  Mogens  Skot-Hansen's  Amager  Bliver  Storre  (Amager 
Gets  Bigger),  an  account  of  the  great  reclamation  works  on  the  island  south  of 
Copenhagen.  In  the  same  year  there  were  films  about  home-produced  raw 
materials  as  alternatives  to  those  cut  off  by  the  occupation:  Bjarne  Henning- 
Jensen's  Brunkul  {Brown  Coal)  and  Mogens  Skot-Hansen's  Torveproduktioneu 
Scetter  Rekord  {Peat  Production  Record)  which  described  an  industry  born  over- 
night. There  was  also  a  hint  of  the  shape  the  film  warfare  was  to  take  in  Bekaemp 
Rotten  {War  on  Rats).  In  1942,  when  twenty  films  were  made,  these  production 
trends  continued.  There  were  more  films  emphasizing  how  shortages  could  be 
overcome:  Theodor  Christensen's  Gammelt  Metal — Nye  Varer  {Old  Metal — 
New  Wares),  Mogens  Skot-Hansen's  Thi  Kendes  for  Ret .  .  .  {The  Sentence  of 
This  Court  is  .  .  .)  on  the  importance  of  the  rubber  salvage  collection,  and  Ole 
Palsbo's  Spild  er  Penge  {Waste  is  Money)  on  the  salvage  of  tin,  paper,  glass,  and 
other  items  from  the  rubbish  heap.  The  concern  over  unemployment  was  re- 
flected in  Jorgensen  faar  Arbejde  {Jorgensen  Gets  a  Job),  written  and  directed  by 
Karl  Roos.  A  more  positive  approach  was  shown  in  Bjarne  Henning-Jensen's 
films  on  the  promotion  of  a  sugar  beet  industry  and  on  the  manufacture  and  use 
of  paper;  in  Mogens  Skot-Hansen's  Solv  giver  Arbedje  {Silver  Gives  Work)  on  the 
maintenance  of  the  traditional  Danish  crafts  and  in  Gunnar  Robert  Hansen's 
film  on  Danish  porcelain. 

By  1943  it  was  clear  to  the  Nazis  that  they  could  expect  no  collaboration  from 
the  Danes.  Resistance  became  more  open  and  sabotage  increased.  The  resignation 
of  the  Danish  Government  and  the  imprisonment  of  the  King  added  to  the  unrest 
which  was  reflected  in  the  activities  of  the  production  groups.  For  Folkets  Fremtid 
{For  the  Future  of  the  Nation),  a  long  film  on  the  Danish  Social  services  and  their 
provision  for  health  and  help  at  every  stage  in  life,  was  completed  before  the 
change  in  the  political  atmosphere.  Bjarne  Henning- Jensen  made  a  series  of  non- 
controversial  agricultural  films  and  Soren  Melson  argued  ingeniously  in  Cutter 
H  71  that  the  building  of  fishing  boats,  in  yards  which  might  have  been  used  for 
war  purposes,  was  essential  if  food  production  were  not  to  suffer.  Despite  the 
difficult  conditions  and  the  increasing  interference  of  the  Germans,  film  pro- 
duction continued  until  the  end  of  the  war.  Dansk  Kulturfilm  maintained  its 
production  of  films  on  the  country's  culture  and  traditions:  Blichers  Jylland  on 
the  life  and  work  of  the  Jutland  poet;  Ingolf  Boisen's  Apotek  {Apothecary),  on 
the  development  of  Danish  pharmacology  over  the  last  300  years;  Ole  Palsbo's 
Kartofler  {The  Potato),  an  ingeniously  compiled  history  of  the  potato  since  its 
importation  into  Denmark;  and  Hojskolen  {People's  University),  made  to  celebrate 
the  centenary  of  the  founding  of  the  first  Folk  Highschool  in  Denmark.  The 
spirit  of  resistance  was  most  amusingly  demonstrated  in  Hagen  Hasselbalch's. 
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Kornet  er  i  Fare  (The  Corn  is  in  Danger)  which,  while  apparently  dealing  with  the 
depredations  of  the  corn  weevil,  was  immediately  accepted  by  the  Danes  as  an 
allegory  of  the  struggle  against  the  Germans.  Other  films  concerned  precautions 
against  air  attack  and  civilian  dangers  which  were  partly  a  consequence  of  the 
withdrawal  of  the  police. 

Denmark  emerged  from  the  war  with  a  thriving  documentary  movement, 
anxious  to  take  advantage  of  the  new  freedom  created  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Germans.  Trained  under  the  cramping  limitations  of  the  occupation,  the  film- 
makers were  eager  to  help  to  solve  some  of  the  problems  left  by  war.  They  made 
films  about  the  training  of  young  people  who  had  grown  up  without  the  normal 
discipline  of  peace-time  conditions,  such  as  Theodor  Christensen's  Fremtidens 
Borgere  (Citizens  of  the  Future)  and  Gunnar  Robert  Hansen's  film  on  apprentice- 
ship. There  were  practical  films  with  warnings  about  diphtheria  and  mines.  And 
there  were  films  such  as  Hollands  Born  (Children  of  Holland)  which  showed  that 
even  after  five  years  of  occupation  the  humanitarian  impulse  of  the  Danes  was 
overwhelmingly  strong. 

During  the  war  the  work  of  the  G.P.O.  Film  Unit  had  been  a  constant  source 
of  stimulus  to  the  Danish  documentary  directors.  Night  Mail  was  shown  so  often 
that  the  copy  was  worn  away.  The  links  between  the  documentary  movements 
in  the  two  countries  were  strengthened  by  the  appointment  of  Arthur  Elton  as 
production  adviser.  Out  of  this  association  emerged  a  series  of  films  on  the  Danish 
social  services,  designed  not  for  internal  information  but  for  overseas  circulation. 
Most  of  the  members  of  the  movement  were  involved  in  the  making  of  these 
films  which,  in  addition  to  their  value  for  students  of  social  conditions,  demon- 
strated the  range  and  capacity  of  Danish  documentary.  Hagen  Hasselbalch,  Astrid 
Henning- Jensen,  and  Soren  Melson  collaborated  in  directing  the  longest  film 
in  the  group,  Denmark  Grows  Up,  a  broad  picture  of  the  public  services  provided 
by  the  State  and  local  authorities,  to  protect  the  lives  of  Danish  children  from 
before  birth  until  they  leave  school.  Carl  Dreyer  assisted  in  making  two  of  the 
films.  Good  Mothers  was  a  new  version  of  his  Modrehjaelpen  (1942).  an  account 
of  the  measures  taken  to  protect  the  health  of  both  married  and  unmarried  mothers 
and  their  children  through  the  Mother  Help  Organization.  He  also  wrote  the 
script  of  The  Seventh  Age,  a  film  on  the  care  of  old  people,  and  its  simplicity  and 
sincerity  were  admirably  translated  to  the  screen  by  Torben  Svendsen.  The 
other  films  in  the  series  were  People's  Holiday,  which  celebrated  the  right  of  every 
working  man  and  woman  in  Denmark  to  have  a  fortnight's  holiday  with  pay,  and 
Health  for  Denmark  which  described  the  country's  system  of  Sick  Clubs  and 
Central  and  General  Hospitals.  Good  humour  and  tolerance  were  two  of  the 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  these  films  which  carried  their  burden 
of  information  rather  more  lightly  than  their  British  counterparts. 

With  a  relaxation  of  the  first  post-war  urgency,  the  Danish  documentary  move- 
ment lost  some  of  its  confident  sense  of  purpose.    There  was  a  tendency  to  be 
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concerned  more  with  aesthetic  experiment  or  technical  virtuosity  than  with  the 
exacting  tasks  of  exposition.  Typical  films  exposing  this  uncertainty  were  Se  (Look\) 
(1948),  an  attempt  to  draw  a  comparison  between  the  eye  and  the  camera,  and 
Bondegdrden  {The  Farm)  (1948),  sensitively  photographed  but  rather  meaningless. 
Soren  Melson  and  Jorgen  Roos  made  some  experiments  in  the  style  of  Norman 
McLaren. 

Enough  films  were  made,  however,  to  continue  the  tradition  established  by  the 

Danes  during  the  war.    In  Vi  er  Banerne  (We  Are  the  Railways)  (1948)  Theodor 

Christensen  took  the  junction  of  Fredericia  and,  working  from  the  inside,  revealed 

it  as  the  nerve-centre  of  the  country's  railway  system,  while  in  Green  Gold  (1948) 

which  he  made  in  Sweden  for  the  United  Nations  Film  Board,  he  showed  himself 

in  command  of  the  complex  subject  of  world  timber  resources.    Carl  Dreyer,  who 

has  left  the  stamp  of  his  visual  imagination  on  Den  Danske  Landsbykirke  (The 

Danish  Village  Church)  (1947),  an  illuminating  history  of  Danish  country  church 

architecture,  made  De  Naaede  Fcergen  (They  Caught  the  Ferry)  (1948),  a  road 

safety  film  with  a  morbid  power,  and  Thorvaldsen  (1949)  in  which  he  recorded  the 

sculptor's  work  without  meeting  the  challenge  inherent  in  the  static  material. 

Hagen  Hasselbalch  gave  a  witty  impression  of  Kastrup  Airport  in  Hvor  Vejene 

Modes  (Meeting  of  the  Ways)  (1948),  and  Ingolf  Boisen's  They  Guide  You  Across 

(1949)  dealt  effectively  with  the  subject  of  safety  in  the  air.   Johan  Jacobsen  made 

a  forceful  road  safety  film,  Nceste  Gang  er  det  Dig  (Next  time  It's  You),  notable 

for  its  treatment  of  character.  Palle  Alene  i  Verden  (Pal  Alone  in  the  World)  (1949) 

by  Bjarne  and  Astrid  Henning- Jensen  was  a  delightful  film  for  children,  describing 

a  small  boy's  adventures  when  left  alone  with  all  the  resources  of  the  world  to 

play  with.   There  were  films  on  the  fight  against  tuberculosis  and  rheumatism,  on 

reconstruction  and  rationalization,  on  libraries  and  broadcasting,  about  aid  for 

Polish  children  and  the  problem  of  German  refugees  in  Denmark.     These  and 

other  films  revealed  the  versatility  and  resource  of  the  Danish  documentary 

school.    In  1 95 1  it  still  had  problems  to  solve  and  had  not  reached  maturity;  but 

it  had  a  solid  basis  in  the  Government's  concern  with  the  enlightened  use  of  the  film 

medium  and  in  the  skill  and  experience  of  its  young  writers  and  directors.     In 

output  the  Danish  documentary  movement  stood  far  ahead  of  most  countries  in 

volume  and  in  achievement  it  compared  favourably  with  the  work  of  much  larger 

schools. 

Just  as  the  Occupation  hastened  the  growth  of  the  documentary  film  movement 
in  Denmark,  so  also  it  affected  the  production  of  feature  films.  As  Ebbe  Neergaard, 
Director  of  the  Government  Film  Office,  has  described:  'Danish  feature  films, 
produced  commercially,  also  raised  their  artistic  and  ideological  standards  con- 
siderably during  the  war  and  the  Occupation.  Soon  after  April,  1940,  when 
the  Germans  came,  British  films  were  prohibited  and  the  import  of  American 
films  stopped.  In  1942  the  exhibition  of  American  films  was  also  prohibited. 
With  few  exceptions,  the  numerous  German  films  presented  were  not  seen  by  the 
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Danes,  so  only  Swedish  films,  which  became  very  popular,  were  left,  along  with 
some  French  and  Italian  films.  With  competition  thus  abolished,  the  better 
Danish  producers  felt  a  certain  impulse  to  act  on  the  silent  demand  for  better 
movies,  movies  worthy  of  Danish  culture  in  its  fight  against  the  Nazis.  Many 
serious  films  were  made,  some  based  on  Danish  classics,  some  dealing  with  social 
problems.  Most  of  the  serious  films  were  rather  naive,  the  "seriousness"  lying  more 
in  choice  of  theme  than  in  treatment  and  direction  that  could  raise  the  theme  into 


art'.* 

Among  the  films  on  social  themes  were  Det  Brdndende  Sporgsmaal  (The 
Burning  Question),  a  story  of  abortion  and  its  consequences,  with  Poul  Reumert 
and  Bodil  Kier,  directed  by  Alice  O'Fredericks,  and  Det  Bodes  der  for  (For  This 
One  Pays)  (1944),  a  warning  in  narrative  form  against  the  dangers  of  venereal 
disease.  Afsporet  (Derailed)  (1942),  directed  by  Bodil  Ipsen  and  Lau  Lauritzen, 
had  a  strong  psychological  interest  in  its  story  of  a  young  woman  from  a  wealthy 
home  who  loses  her  memory  and,  finding  herself  among  criminal  elements  in 
Copenhagen,  gradually  regains  it.  Bodil  Ipsen,  who  has  been  described  as  the 
greatest  actress  in  the  Danish  theatre,  gave  firm  expression  to  the  dramatic  elements 
in  the  theme  while  Lau  Lauritzen,  whose  father  made  the  Pat  and  Patachon  films, 
helped  to  shape  the  material  into  a  film.  Among  the  lighter  films  was  Spurve 
under  Taget  (Sparrows  under  the  Roof)  (1944),  a  love  story  with  a  working-class 
setting,  written  and  directed  by  Charles  Tharnaes.  Johan  Jacobsen,  who  was  to 
develop  into  one  of  the  leading  Danish  directors,  made  Otte  Akkorder  (Eight 
Chords)  (1944),  a  collection  of  short  stories  in  the  style  of  Duvivier's  Tales  of 
Manhattan,  linked  together  by  the  meanderings  of  a  gramophone  record. 

With  these  films  alone,  however,  the  Danish  feature  production  of  the  Occu- 
pation years  would  not  have  merited  much  attention.  It  became  a  different  matter 
when  Carl  Dreyer  returned  to  the  cinema  to  make  Vredens  Dag  (Day  of  Wrath) 
in  1943.  Since  The  Passion  of  Joan  of  Arc  Dreyer  had  made  one  feature  film. 
Vampyr,  also  known  as  The  Strange  Adventure  of  David  Gray  (1932),  a  remarkable 
fantasy  that  sticks  in  the  memory  like  a  bad  dream.  It  was  Mogens  Skot-Hansen 
who  persuaded  Dreyer  to  leave  his  journalistic  activities  in  Copenhagen  and  direct 
the  short  film  already  mentioned  on  the  theme  of  help  for  the  young  unmarried 
mother.  The  experience  awakened  Dreyer 's  latent  interest  in  the  cinema  and  a 
commission  from  Palladium  to  make  Vredens  Dag  was  the  outcome. 

Vredens  Dag  was  adapted  from  the  Norwegian  classic  by  Wiers  Jensen,  'Anne 
Pedersdotter',  and  transferred  by  Dreyer  to  a  seventeenth-century  Danish  com- 
munity gripped  by  the  hysteria  of  witch-hunting  and  religious  persecution.  It 
was  a  drama  of  sin  and  expiation,  of  a  crime  of  conscience  and  the  punishment 
which  remorselessly  overtakes  the  guilty.  The  denunciation  as  a  witch  of  a 
seemingly  harmless  old  woman  involves  the  essential  destruction  of  those  who 
take  part  in  the  crime,  either  directly  or  through  acquiescence:  the  inquisitor  who. 
*  Hollyzvood  Quarterly,  Spring,  1 950. 
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by  his  torture,  has  wrung  confession  from  her;  the  elderly  pastor  who  has  suppressed 
his  knowledge  of  a  woman's  guilt  in  order  to  gain  her  young  daughter  as  his 
second  wife  and  who  suffers  bitter  pangs  of  remorse  at  his  lack  of  courage;  and  the 
young  wife  who  meets  and  falls  in  love  with  the  pastor's  grown-up  son  and  in  time 
confronts  her  husband  with  the  truth  of  the  relationship.  The  drama  reaches  its 
climax  in  the  denunciation  of  the  young  wife,  her  abandonment  by  her  lover,  and 
her  confession  over  her  dead  husband's  body  to  the  practice  of  witchcraft. 

In  Dreyer's  hands  the  drama  developed  a  sombre  intensity.  Every  aspect  of 
the  theme  suggested  deliberate,  considered  treatment:  as  always  with  Dreyer, 
the  theme  had  been  pondered  over  and  brought  to  the  screen  with  thought  and 
feeling  behind  every  foot.  Hitherto  the  visual  emphasis  in  Dreyer's  work  had 
been  most  arresting:  his  interesting  arrangement  of  figures,  his  atmospheric  feeling 
for  landscape,  and  the  sense  of  light  and  shade  in  the  interiors.  These  were  found 
again  in  the  new  film,  particularly  in  the  inquisition  sequence;  but  there  was  also  a 
resourceful  handling  of  sound.  It  was  the  implacable  ringing  of  the  witch-bell  off- 
screen in  the  opening  sequence  which  helped  to  set  the  fear-laden  mood  of  the 
film,  just  as  it  was  the  contrast  between  the  sweet  voices  of  the  choirboys  mingling 
with  the  screams  of  the  woman  on  the  blazing  pile  which  heightened  unbearably 
the  horror  of  the  scene.  Characteristically,  Dreyer's  intense  feeling  for  the  subject 
was  conveyed  to  the  players.  Anna  Svierkier's  old  witch  was  a  deeply  affecting 
study.  The  tortured  conscience  of  the  pastor  was  conveyed  by  Thorkild  Roose, 
and  Lisbeth  Movin  as  the  young  wife  had  a  touching  charm  which  might  con- 
ceivably have  been  mistaken  for  witchcraft  in  a  repressed  community.  The  most 
powerful  performance  came  from  Sigrid  Neiiendam  as  the  pastor's  mother:  the 
forbidding  Rembrandtesque  figure  dominated  the  film  from  the  shadows. 

Vredens  Dag,  a  memorable  achievement  of  the  cinema  and  proof  of  Dreyer's 
stature  as  an  artist,  was  coldly  received  by  the  film  critics  in  Copenhagen,  but  was 
supported  by  prominent  figures  in  art  and  science.  After  the  liberation  it  was 
received  with  enthusiasm  in  Britain  and  France  and  with  qualified  approval  in  the 
United  States.  Dreyer's  films  have  invariably  become  centre-pieces  of  controversy 
before  their  imaginative  originality  has  been  appreciated.  It  is  only  an  artist  of 
exceptional  aesthetic  stamina  who  can  withstand  such  treatment  over  the  years. 
Perhaps  it  was  under  the  shadow  of  the  Danish  failure  of  the  film  that  he  made 
Tzd  Manniskor  (Two  People)  (1945)  for  Svensk  Filmindustri  in  Stockholm.  The 
action  of  the  film  was  confined  almost  exclusively  to  a  city  flat  and  to  the  move- 
ments of  its  two  occupants,  a  man  and  his  wife.  Presumably  Dreyer's  aim  was  to 
base  his  drama  on  various  external  and  internal  stimuli;  but  through  some  failure 
of  understanding  between  director  and  players  the  aim  was  never  realized.  Dreyer 
wants  to  forget  the  film  and  to  think  instead  of  preparations  for  his  master  work, 
a  film  about  Christ.  To  deny  him  the  opportunity  to  make  this  film  would  be  to 
crush  a  work  of  creative  imagination  which,  with  the  intense  thought  and  study 
Dreyer  has  given  it,  is  already  half-way  to  the  screen. 
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With  the  liberation  of  the  country,  the  feature  film  directors  immediately 
turned  to  the  Resistance  Movement  as  a  source  of  material.  The  results  varied 
widely  in  nature  and  quality.  Theodor  Christensen  compiled  for  Minerva  Film 
Det  Gcelder  din  Frihed  (Your  Freedom  is  at  Stake),  a  record  of  resistance  using 
actual  material,  much  of  it  obtained  by  cameramen  who  were  in  as  deadly  danger 
as  the  saboteurs.  For  audiences  who  had  lived  through  the  episodes  depicted  the 
impact  of  the  film  was  overwhelming;  and  to  the  outside  world  it  told  a  story  of 
resistance  more  graphically  than  any  other  medium  could  have  done.  It  was  a 
film  of  historical  significance.  Bodil  Ipsen  and  Lau  Lauritzen  collaborated  in 
making  De  Rode  Enge  (The  Red  Meadows)  (1945),  adapted  from  the  novel  by  Ole 
Juul.  It  was  the  story  of  a  typical  resistance  group,  of  the  loyalty  which  binds 
them  together,  of  the  treachery  of  one  member  which  endangers  all  their  lives, 
of  torture  endured  at  the  hands  of  the  Nazis,  and  of  help  which  comes  from  the 
most  unexpected  source.  The  players,  under  Bodil  Ipsen's  direction,  helped  to 
give  the  film  a  compelling  sincerity.  Poul  Reichhardt's  tensely  moving  perfor- 
mance as  the  leader  of  the  resistance  group  was  a  touchstone  for  the  film.  Lisbeth 
Movin  played  the  girl  whose  love  survives  a  hundred  separations,  and  Preben 
Neergaard  was  the  traitor.  It  was  a  finely  constructed  film  and  achieved  a  tre- 
mendous power  of  conviction.  Later  the  same  collaborators  made  Stot  Star  den 
Danske  Somand  (Steady  Stands  the  Danish  Seaman)  (1948),  a  simpler  film  describing 
the  contribution  of  the  Danish  seamen  in  Allied  service  during  the  war.  Den 
Usynlige  Hcer  (The  Invisible  Army)  (1945),  directed  by  Johan  Jacobsen.  attempted 
to  convey  the  psychological  reactions  of  the  Danes  to  life  during  the  Occupation 
and  was  admirably  acted  by  Poul  Reichhardt,  Ebbe  Rode,  Bodil  Kjer,  and  Mogens 
Wieth.  Jacobsen  continued  to  make  films  which  probed  beneath  the  surface  of 
life  for  their  material.  His  Soldaten  og  Jenny  (1947)  was  a  compassionate  account 
of  a  lonely  man  with  an  inferiority  complex  and  his  relationship  with  a  girl  he 
meets  in  a  cafe.  Adapted  from  C.  E.  Soya's  play,  the  film  retained  a  theatrical 
atmosphere  in  some  of  its  sequences;  but  while  Poul  Reichhardt  and  Bodil  Kjer 
as  the  young  people  were  on  the  screen  it  had  a  warmth  of  feeling  which  gave  it 
life.  In  After  (1948),  also  adapted  from  a  play  by  Soya,  Jacobsen  was  concerned 
with  the  mood  of  the  people  three  years  after  the  liberation  and  particularly  with 
the  disillusionment  of  a  former  member  of  the  Resistance  Movement. 

Johan  Jacobsen  had  worked  with  the  documentary  movement  during  the  war 
and  his  films  retained  a  realistic  flavour  in  their  treatment.  As  some  of  the  docu- 
mentary directors  gained  experience  and  grew  in  confidence,  they  began  to  make 
feature  films.  In  1946  Bjarne  and  Astrid  Henning- Jensen  made  a  version  of 
Martin  Anderson  Nexo's  novel  Ditte  Menneskebarn  (Ditte,  Child  of  Man),  written 
at  the  end  of  the  First  World  War.  While  its  essential  qualities  may  have  been 
derived  from  another  medium,  it  was  a  film  of  strength  and  feeling  in  its  own  right. 
The  documentary  experience  of  the  directors  enabled  them  to  set  it  firmly  on  the 
flat,  wind-blown  plains  of  North  Sealand;  and  their  treatment  of  character  showed 
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warmth  and  understanding.  The  story  of  the  travails  of  the  gentle  and  unwanted 
Ditte  whose  charity  survives  endless  ill-usage,  was  sombre  but  not  sordid;  and  it 
was  illumined  by  passages  of  tender  understanding  such  as  the  sequence  in  which 
the  growing  girl,  bathing  alone,  becomes  conscious  of  her  own  body.  As  the  long- 
suffering  Ditte,  Tove  Maes  gave  a  performance  of  extraordinary  tenderness.  Her 
confidence  was  a  constant  source  of  strength  for  the  filmland  made  its  occasional 
naiveties  and  crudities  acceptable.  <  The  directors'  handling  of  the  children  was 
masterly!  and  it  seemed  a  natural  step  to  devote  their  next  film,  De  Pokkers  linger 
(1947),  entirely  to  children.  Adapted  from  the  novel  by  Estrid  Ott,  the  film  told  a 
delightfully  human  story  of  the  children  of  Copenhagen's  tenements,  whose  only 
playgrounds  are  the  courtyards  and  basements  and  whose  happiness  largely  depends 
on  the  mood  of  the  janitor  of  the  moment.  Henning- Jensen  found  the  conflict 
which  even  the  simplest  film  must  have,  in  the  fight  which  the  children  put  up  when 
the  kindly  old  janitor  who  has  won  their  friendship  is  marched  away  by  the  police 
of  a  false  charge  of  stealing.  Again  there  was  documentary  skill  in  the  treatment 
of  the  background;  and  beneath  the  spirited  fun  was  an  obvious  concern  for  social 
betterment.  Bjarne  and  Astrid  Henning- Jensen  were  rather  less  successful  in  the 
next  film,  Kristinus  Bergman  (1949).  Adapted  from  a  novel  by  Arthur  Omre,  the 
film  attempted  to  look  into  the  childhood  of  two  criminals  and  to  trace  the  origin 
of  their  delinquency;  but  the  film  was  badly  constructed  and  uneven  in  emphasis 
so  that  the  theme  found  only  sporadic  expression.  The  directors  showed  their 
skill  in  a  convincing  account  of  a  bank  raid  but  could  not  meet  the  more  exacting 
demands  of  shape  and  balance  in  their  film. 

Another  documentary  director  who  began  to  make  feature  films  was  Ole  Palsbo 
who  joined  Nordisk  Films.  After  a  piece  with  a  cynical  flavour,  Take  What  You 
Want  (1947),  he  made  Kampen  mod  Uretten  (Fight  Against  Injustice)  (1949),  based 
on  the  biography  of  Peter  Sabroe,  the  Danish  social  politician  who,  before  the 
First  World  War,  devoted  his  life  to  helping  unfortunate  and  destitute  children. 
Strengthened  by  the  acting  of  Mogens  Wieth  as  Sabroe,  the  film  gave  stimulating 
expression  to  its  idea.  Concern  for  the  welfare  of  children  was  also  the  basis  of 
Det  Gaelder  os  Alle  (It  Concerns  Us  All)  (1949),  directed  by  Alice  O'Fredericks 
and  made  by  Palladium  with  the  assistance  of  the  Red  Cross  and  the  Save  the 
Children  organizations.  The  film  argued  that  everything  should  be  done  for  the 
children  of  former  enemy  countries,  the  innocent  victims  of  war,  and  cited  the 
case  of  an  Austrian  girl  whose  father  was  put  in  a  concentration  camp  because  of 
his  anti-Nazi  writings.  With  such  a  case,  the  argument  did  not  need  to  be  pressed 
very  strongly,  although  the  arrival  of  the  Austrian  refugee  in  a  Danish  household 
was  shown  to  arouse  considerable  controversy.  There  was  an  appealing  perfor- 
mance by  Ilselil  Larsen  as  the  Austrian  girl,  and  Poul  Reichhardt  lent  the  authority 
of  his  acting  to  the  part  of  a  Red  Cross  doctor.  Det  Gaelder  os  Alle  showed  itself 
aware  of  the  demands  of  its  theme  but  lacked  the  imagination  to  meet  them. 

It  was  not  easy  for  the  Danish  cinema  to  maintain  the  standards  of  its  most 
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successful  films.  With  the  return  of  normal  trading  conditions,  the  competition 
of  the  larger  producing  countries  was  intense  and  the  deficiencies  of  the  modestlv- 
made  Danish  films  were  emphasized.  By  1950.  however,  there  had  been  a  sufficient 
volume  of  Danish  production  for  its  distinguishing  qualities  to  become  recognized: 
a  sympathetic  concern  with  the  lives  of  ordinary  men  and  women,  a  reformer's 
interest  in  social  problems,  and  a  preference  for  the  hard  facts  of  drama  over  the 
fripperies  of  escapism.  Danish  films  gave  the  world  an  opportunity  to  meet  Danes 
and  not  people  unidentifiable  outside  a  studio.  They  lacked  technical  ingenuity 
and  in  their  anxiety  to  avoid  artificiality  they  were  sometimes  flat  and  ordinary; 
but  for  a  small  country  they  were  still  a  brave  gesture  in  the  face  of  Hollywood. 

In  addition  to  Nordisk  Films,  one  of  the  oldest  film  producing  countries  in  the 
world,  feature  films  are  made  in  Denmark  by  Palladium,  established  in  1921  and 
responsible  for  Vredens  Dag:  by  Asa  which  produced  Afsporet  and  De  RodeEnge; 
by  Saga,  established  in  1943,  and  by  Minerva,  producer  since  1936  of  documentary 
films.  Dansk  Filmkompagni,  established  in  1936,  produced  Danmark  i  Lcenker 
(Denmark  in  Chains),  a  reportage  of  the  German  Occupation.  The  companies 
produce  about  ten  feature  films  a  year. 

Denmark  has  about  400  cinemas,  forty-eight  in  Greater  Copenhagen.  134  in 
provincial  towns,  and  the  remainder  in  the  country.  The  total  number  of  cinema 
seats  is  128,796.  In  1945  forty-seven  million  tickets  were  sold.  The  entertainment 
tax  was  raised  from  40  to  60  per  cent,  in  1946,  when  it  was  decided  that  an  amount 
of  500.000  Kroner  should  be  set  aside  every  year  for  the  Ministry  of  Education  to 
distribute  in  support  of  the  artistic  endeavours  in  Danish  film  production.  This 
practice  was  discontinued,  however,  in  December  1949,  when  it  was  decided  that 
one-fourth  of  the  entertainment  tax  earned  by  showing  Danish  feature  films 
should  be  returned  to  the  producers  of  the  films.  Thus  in  Denmark  also  prefer- 
ential legislation  was  devised  to  ensure  the  continuance  of  film  production. 
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VII 

NORWEGIAN   FILM 


NORWAY  must  be  one  of  the  smallest  countries  in  the  world  to  undertake 
independent  film  production.  The  limiting  factors  which  exist  in  Sweden 
and  are  accentuated  in  Denmark  take  their  most  acute  form  in  Norway, 
with  its  population  of  just  over  three  million  people  scattered  along  its  deeply 
serrated  coastline.  It  has  been  estimated  that  every  fourth  person  in  the  country 
must  see  a  Norwegian-made  film  before  it  can  meet  its  production  cost,  modest 
though  this  is.  There  is  no  market  outside  Norway.  Film-making  and  affluence  are, 
therefore,  strangers. 

Yet  one  hundred  feature  films  had  been  made  in  Norway  by  1950.  Many  of 
them  were  produced  by  Norsk  Film,  a  production  company  established  in  1932 
by  the  organization  of  municipally-owned  cinemas,  the  Komunale  Kinemato- 
grafers  Landsforbund.  The  others  were  made  by  a  large  number  of  different 
companies,  formed  to  produce  a  specific  film  and  then  dissolved.  Norsk  Film 
operates  the  only  studio,  at  Jar,  on  the  outskirts  of  Olso.  Its  single  stage  is  ade- 
quately equipped. 

The  first  real  attempt  to  produce  films  in  Norway  was  made  at  the  end  of  the 
First  World  War  by  Christiania  Film.  Stimulated  by  the  Swedish  example,  the 
producers  attempted  to  make  films  which  drew  upon  national  tradition  and  the 
natural  beauties  of  the  country.  In  1920  a  film  version  was  made  of  Knut  Hamsun's 
Growth  of  the  Soil.  Other  films  were  made  on  the  lives  of  Norway's  sailors  and 
fishermen,  but  in  general  they  were  amateur  in  standard. 

It  was  not  until  the  formation  of  Norsk  Film  that  production  became  stabilized. 
Tancred  Ibsen,  grandson  of  the  dramatist,  began  to  direct  films  for  the  company. 
One  of  the  first  was  Fant  (1936),  adapted  from  the  novel  by  Gabriel  Scott — a 
story  of  the  gypsies  who,  in  boats  of  devious  kinds  and  doubtful  age,  roam  about 
the  fjords  of  Southern  Norway.  The  approach  was  romantic  rather  than  socially 
critical  and  the  use  of  players  from  the  National  Theatre,  including  Sonja  Wigert 
and  Alfred  Maurstad,  affected  the  realistic  flavour  of  the  film.  Tandred  Ibsen  also 
directed  To  Levende  og  en  Dod  (Two  Living  and  One  Dead)  (1939),  an  adaptation  of 
Sigurd  Christiansen's  novel  analysing  the  mental  struggle  of  a  man  who  has  been 
superseded  by  a  more  fortunate  colleague.     The  players  in  this  psychological 
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story  included  Unni  Torkildsen  and  Hans  Jacob  Nilsen.  Ibsen's  Gjest  Baardsen 
(1937)  was  a  biography  of  Norway's  nineteenth-century  bandit-hero  who,  in  the 
Robin  Hood  tradition,  robbed  the  rich  and  gave  to  the  poor.  He  continued  to 
make  films  until  the  presence  of  the  Germans  in  the  country  put  an  end  to  pro- 
duction. Among  them  were  Torres  Snbrtevold  (1940),  a  comedy  with  a  country 
setting,  and  Den  Farlige  Leken  (1941),  deriving  in  subject  and  style  from  the  theatre. 

During  the  war  these  and  other  Norwegian  films  achieved  an  immense  popu- 
larity, due  to  the  ban  on  British  and  American  films  and  the  natural  desire  of  the 
Norwegians  to  hear  their  own  language  from  the  screen.  After  the  liberation,  film 
production  was  resumed  on  a  larger  scale  than  before.  In  the  first  films  an  attempt 
was  made  to  dramatize  the  country's  magnificent  story  of  resistance.  Vi  vil  Leve 
(1945),  directed  by  Olav  Dalgard,  told  a  story  which  was  to  become  familiar — 
resistance  to  the  Nazis,  arrest  and  questioning  under  torture,  prison  and  escape  to 
continue  fighting.  One  of  the  sequences  was  filmed  at  the  notorious  Gestapo 
headquarters  at  Mollergaten  19  in  Oslo.  The  sincerity  of  the  film  was  obvious, 
but  the  lack  of  technical  skill  meant  that  it  had  less  than  its  proper  value  on  the 
screen.  Englandsfarerne  (1946)  was  an  adaption  of  a  true  story  by  Sigurd  Evensmoe, 
the  sole  survivor  of  a  group  of  Norwegians,  members  of  the  underground  move- 
ment, who  planned  escape  to  England  in  a  fishing  vessel  and  who  were  imprisoned 
and  executed  by  the  Gestapo.  Toralf  Sando  gave  this  dream  a  sombre  intensity, 
although  its  authenticity  seemed  somewhat  laboured.  The  most  ambitious  film 
on  a  war  theme  was  the  outcome  of  Norwegian-French  collaboration.  Kampen 
om  Tiingtvannet  {The  Battle  for  Heavy  Water)  (1947)  was  produced  by  Herofilm, 
Oslo,  and  Le  Trident,  Paris,  and  directed  by  Titus  Wibe  Muller.  This  film 
excitingly  reconstructed  the  sabotage  at  the  heavy  water  factory  at  Rjukan  and  the 
part  Norway  played  in  the  race  for  the  production  of  the  first  atomic  bomb. 
Authentic  in  every  detail,  the  film  was  played  by  the  same  saboteurs  who,  during 
the  war,  were  dropped  by  parachute  on  the  Hardanger  plateau  to  carry  out  the 
operation.  In  reliving  their  experiences — the  monotony  of  waiting,  the  heart- 
breaking frustration,  the  tension  of  the  attack  on  the  hydro-electric  plant,  and  the 
successful  destruction  of  the  stocks  of  heavy  water — they  gave  the  film  a  tremendous 
power  of  reality.  The  direction  of  the  outdoor  sequences,  brilliantly  photographed, 
pursued  the  action  with  an  epic  sweep  in  which  personal  braveries  and  personal 
suffering  were  both  subordinated  and  exalted  in  an  outstandingly  brave  achieve- 
ment. 

The  range  of  post-war  production  gradually  widened.  Nils  Muller  made  Sd 
Motes  vi  Imorgen  (To-morrow  We  Meet  Again)  (1947).  on  a  theme  familiar  in 
countries  which  had  known  war  and  occupation.  Toralf  Sando  directed  St 
Hansfest  (1947)  on  the  midsummer  eve  festival  and  also  a  documentary,  Vi  Seller 
(1947),  on  the  training  of  Norwegian  sailors.  Trollfossen  (The  Magic  Falls)  (1948) 
was  directed  by  Alf  Hansen,  who  made  dramatic  use  of  the  huge  hydro-electric 
power  stations.    Tancred  Ibsen  resumed  direction  and  made  Et  Spokelse  Forelsker 
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Seg  (A  Ghost  in  Love)  (1947)  and  Den  Hemmelighetsfulle  Leilighet  (The  Mysterious 
Apartment)  (1948),  in  which  he  attempted  a  difficult  psychological  theme.  The 
contrasting  traditions  in  the  Norwegian  cinema  were  illustrated  by  two  films  made 
in  1949:  Doden  er  et  Kcertegn  (Death  is  a  Caress),  a  theatrical  story  of  a  crime 
passionel,  directed  by  Edith  Carlmar;  and  Gategutter  (Street  Boys),  a  story  of  the 
gangs  in  Oslo  during  the  depression  after  the  First  World  War,  based  on  a 
novel  by  Arne  Skouen  and  directed  by  the  author  in  collaboration  with  Ulf 
Greber. 

The  production  of  feature  films,  limited  to  two  or  three  a  year,  is  being  supple- 
mented by  an  increasing  number  of  documentaries,  financed  by  the  State  and 
municipal  authorities.  One  series  of  twenty  films  was  devoted  to  Oslo  and  another 
to  'Norway  in  the  Twentieth  Century'.  The  Health  Service  made  a  film  about 
BCG  vaccination,  the  Ministry  of  Church  and  Education  one  about  the  public 
library  system,  and  the  Ministry  of  Social  Affairs  one  on  the  theme  of  care  for 
alcoholics.  The  subjects  of  other  documentaries  included  the  drive  for  more 
electricity,  problems  of  rationalization  and  reconstruction,  and  the  general  econ- 
omic future  of  the  country. 

Film  exhibition  in  Norway  is  conducted  on  a  unique  basis.  A  law  passed  in 
1 9 14  not  only  gave  the  Norwegian  municipalities  power  to  control  all  film  shows 
in  their  areas,  but  also  enabled  them  to  build  and  operate  cinemas,  and  to  do  so 
exclusively  if  they  wished.  The  first  municipal  cinema  was  opened  in  191 5  at 
Notodden.  In  1918  the  municipality  of  Oslo  decided  to  forbid  the  opening  of  any 
new  privately-owned  cinemas  and  from  January  1,  1926,  a  similar  ban  applied 
to  the  whole  country.  In  1950,  of  Norway's  403  cinemas  170  were  municipally 
owned,  125  were  associated  cinemas,  and  eighty-six  were  owned  by  private 
companies.  The  first  group  of  municipal  cinemas  produced  between  80  and  90 
per  cent,  of  the  total  revenue.  At  many  of  the  other  cinemas  only  one  or  two 
performances  a  week  were  given.  In  1949  the  total  number  of  cinema  attendances 
in  Norway  was  about  twenty-five  million. 

The  municipal  cinemas  are  all  members  of  the  Komunale  Kinematografers 
Landsforbund,  which  was  established  in  1917.  In  1919  the  KKL  set  up  its  own 
renting  organization,  Komunenes  Filmcentral,  and  later  took  over  the  interests  of 
another  renting  company,  Fotorama,  bringing  about  one-third  of  the  film  renting 
interest  under  its  control.  In  1932  it  founded  Norsk  Film.  It  also  owns  the 
largest  laboratory,  finances  the  Norwegian  newsreel,  and  publishes  the  only  film 
trade  paper  in  Norway. 

Since  the  liberation,  the  Government  has  taken  an  increasingly  close  interest 
in  the  cinema  in  Norway.  In  1946  the  administration  of  film  legislation  was 
transferred  from  the  Ministry  of  Justice  to  the  Ministry  of  Church  and  Education. 
At  the  same  time  a  Government  Film  Board  (Statens  Filmrad)  was  set  up  to 
advise  the  Ministry  on  questions  of  entertainment  tax,  support  for  film  production, 
and  the  production  of  documentary  films.      In   1948  Statens  Filmsentral  was 
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founded,  with  the  object  of  acquiring  and  distributing  educational  and  cultural 
films. 

Government  assistance  for  film-making  in  Norway  has  taken  several  other 
forms.  Entertainment  tax  and  film  rentals  are  adjusted  so  that  they  benefit  Nor- 
wegian producers.  While  for  imported  films  the  entertainment  tax  is  40  per  cent, 
and  the  rental  is  fixed  at  30  per  cent.,  for  Norwegian  films  the  tax  is  reduced  to 
25  per  cent,  and  the  rental  increased  to  40  per  cent.  In  addition,  production  is 
subsidized  from  the  State  Film  Fund,  which  stood  at  about  ten  million  Kroner  in 
1949.  The  Government  has  acquired  a  financial  interest  in  Norsk  Film.  Scholar- 
ships are  granted  through  the  Ministry  of  Church  and  Education  to  young  film 
workers  for  the  study  of  production  in  England,  France,  Denmark,  and  Sweden. 
The  Government  has  also  put  into  operation  a  plan  for  travelling  cinemas  to  reach 
the  more  isolated  parts  of  the  country. 

Although  Norwegian  films  have  made  an  insignificant  contribution  to  world 
cinema,  this  seems  a  somewhat  harsh  measure  to  apply  to  the  output  of  so  small 
a  country.  More  important  is  the  evidence  of  the  Government's  awareness  of  the 
contribution  the  film  can  make  to  the  country's  cultural  life  and  its  determination 
to  use  the  film  wisely  and  with  discretion.  The  system  of  municipal  ownership 
ensures  that  no  enormous  profits  will  be  made  out  of  film-going  by  private  indi- 
viduals; and  the  box-office  discrimination  in  favour  of  the  Norwegian  film  seems  a 
legitimate  aid  to  keep  production  alive  in  the  smallest  of  the  Scandinavian  countries. 

In  a  world  increasingly  dominated  by  large  units,  feature  film-making  in  small 
countries  is  less  and  less  likely  to  be  a  profitable  occupation  and  can  survive  only  if 
the  incidence  of  taxation  is  adjusted  for  the  benefit  of  native  production.  If  it  did 
not  survive,  there  would  be  a  loss  both  inside  and  outfide  the  country.  Inside 
there  would  be  no  counter  influence  in  the  cinemas  for  alien  cultures,  presented 
with  all  the  power  and  insistence  of  the  film  medium.  The  world  outside  the  small 
country  would  lose  the  vivid  and  immediate  contact  with  the  life  of  a  people  which 
the  cinema  uniquely  makes  possible.  For  these  reasons  it  is  important  that  film- 
making is  being  maintained  even  on  a  small  scale  in  the  Scandinavian  countries. 
In  their  films  as  in  other  departments  of  their  national  life  they  have  revealed  a 
highly-developed  individualism.  And  when  they  have  shown  themselves  capable 
of  producing  works  of  the  quality  of  The  Day  of  U  rath.  Frenzy,  and  Miss  Julie.  I 
suggest  that,  without  them,  the  art  of  the  cinema  would  die  a  little. 
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